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» EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH OF 
~~ WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

After a few words oupeastiag. his happi- 
ness in meeting the abolitionists of Basen 
Pennsylvania, his brethren as the children of 
acommon father, aud his brethren alsoas en- 

gaged in a comsnon cause and impelled b 
eommon desires for the triamph of truth, and 
wight, and fot the slave’s deliverance, the 
pe} went on to —— upon the sslemni- 
‘ity. injportauce of the question before 
them. We should not act rashly, he s.id,taece 
@hould be ‘nothing impulsive in our move- 
meats. : ipa we should wait to know 
w fect our course may have on ourselves 
bir r+ yo sh or prosperity or good name. Icu- 
‘Abo, Will be the motto of our banner, in the 



























day when such. considerations ean make us ta 


hesitate about advancing ia the ‘of duty. 
bab Ae vee abe only what is re rape 
is politie?—o1 tt We are not to fol- 





— 
s with equal 
itical rights, but both 


‘Whigs and Democrats 
zeal to go for equal 


* “unite in depriving half the race of their rights. 


And Liberty party differs not in the least 
from the other parties, as to its practical con- 
tempt of women. That government has no 
onepeg | but what it derives from the 
eonsent of the governed, is a principle laid 
down, not by reckless fanatics, but by the 
statesinen of ‘the country. It is the 
ation’s avowed doctrine, yet in defimnce 
the government claims and exereises authori- 
ty over those whose consent has never been 
given or asked. How can christians or pa- 
triots support such a goverament? 
Who are most likely to be blinded in re- 
rd to this question!—and who are most 
kely to be impartial? For the union are 
those who are willing to remain in political 
association with the profligate and ths nn- 
principled, that they. may obtain political 
er. They want the power, they say, 
ich cannot else be obtained, but they want 
it to make a good use of it. Be it so, yet | 
. fear the man who wants power. For what 
does he want it? To make me do what ne 
thinks is right, not what my own couscience 
requires of me. They who def:al the Con- 
stiution ure on the side of honor and emol- 
_ument, and men Jove these.. Their course 
puts them in the way to their own prefer- 
Ment, ours cuts us off from all chance of pre- 
ferment, with its emolu:nents and houors, 


» 


other things being equal then, they are like- 
_ ly & be blinded rather than we. 

It has been said or intimated, that we have 
no — introduce the Non-resistant ques- 
tion But they who say this, have in- 
troduced it; we hive not. ‘ne Non-Resist- 
ance question is not involved in that which 
“We are now discussing. 1: is not whether 
‘we shall go for no government, but whether 
we shall support ‘Ais government. We stand 

in ne to ve any nape the Coven- 
, anters do, and they are far enough from be- 
in Non-Resistants. . 
‘ any aré here who are not abctitionis:s, 
pag are abolitionists only when it is 
pope r to be such, if any who are abolition- 
_ Ists only so far as they can thereby promote 
theit own interests, or any who inste.d of 
‘taking truth for'their gaide, follow avy man 
_ a8 an oracle; to the:n I make nd 1; 
, Spesk only to those who mesa 9 follow the 
truth at whatever cost, fur there is need now 
ofa ira’ trast in God, ani resolute purpose 
warabide by thé right. Times more trying 
_ than our siw, await us, and we are to 
“FC through a more severe ordeal of our faith 

God ‘and trust in man, than any to which 

they*were calle¥: ~ Henee’ none ‘will raily 

~ with us around this Wariner but those who 

| age ready to bear it onward through persecu- 

_.jion and reproach, for if, the cause is to 2d+ 
yance = must go forward. 

2h tionists dre agree’! as ts the prin- 

seiples of abolitionism; the right of all men to 

he fete es capa of $lswveholtinz, the 

of | ite emancipation; but ia the 

epricton of these principles we are not ait 

Phere is'a wide and lionest differ 

| ener and this should not excite 
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does not wince at the dissent or the ¢ 
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kl caagede Ati i nt enough to, do 
nounce the syste. | very as sintul. The 
slaveholders Mestad ves cando that, They 
admit it is wrong and a curse, but all that is 
not e to abolish it. War is. every- 
where d to be a great.evil, but stl 
the work of slaughter goes on, and men train 
themselves to engage in it, But to. make 

our principles of any avail, we must hold 

them practically, aad not in the abstraet 
merely. . ts a Serious question, who are 

the friends of liberty? Are.all who profess 

tobe? No. The American people profess 

republicanigm, but in their practice are a 

binditti of robbers. ._We cannot take, their 

professions on trust. If the State claims to 

be republican, we will explainit by the light 

of republican prinesplate and if its practice is 

at_war with its profession, we will brand it 
as despotic. Mf the ehureh claims to be an 

ti-slavery, we will try it by the law of God, 

and if it cannot abide that, we will treat it as’ 
anti-christian and diabolical. 

We are connected with various. associa- 
tions, political and religious, and it is, hard 
to give them. up. Here comes.a strong teinp- 
tation to do wrong for the sike of remainin 
in then; to go with the multitude to do evil, 
rather than stand alon? er with the despised 
few for the right, and forego the connections 
which have been so dear to us. But we 
must resist all such temptation if we would 
be faithful to the cause of the slave, and suc- 
cessful in laboring for his deliverance. 

I stand bere to affirm that in saying, that 
consistency with our principles requires usto 
withdraw trom the pro-slivery organizations 
of,the countcy, not excepiing ita prowslavery 
government, I bring in no proscriptive doc- 
trine, nor one which is tavilices to any one 
On the anti-slavery platfora. I hold to the 
t liberty on that platiorm, for all who 

believe in the right of tue slaye to be free 
Fiinmediately. “hey may diiler as to the 
mode of action, and each has a right to ua- 
dertake his owa chosea method. Some be- 
lieve fn the use of free produce, a3 an im- 














Y ee 13 of aiding the caus, and regard 
tinence from the Peatucts of slave labor, 


2 uty. have ight. 





proseriptioa of those who do not adopt it. 

So of our own course in relatioa to politi- 
cal parties. Shall the Whig or the Demo- 
cratic abolitionist say that we are proscrip- 
tive, becau « we deciere it to be inconsistent 
with anti-s ivery principles to act with those 
parties wile they remain ina pro-slavery 
position, o: to support treir pro-slavery can- 
didates? Nay; he iiter/cres with my rights 
as an abolidouist, if he prevents me from 
speaking sich a sentiment; and if he runs off 
vecause [ speak it, he shows that he cannot 
remain waere the truth is spoken. But it is 
called proscription, to say that the Constitu- 
tion is a bloody compact; a league with op- 
pression, which we ought not to Support or 
sanction by our caths or votes. We must 
not call ayolitioni.ts inconsistent when they 
swear to support such a pro-slavery Consti- 
tution. I do not assent to this doctrine I 
vaank any man who faithfully rebukes my 
inconsistency. The life of our cause is in 
our willingness to hear all, in the spirit of 
manly honesty. 

We have often adopted resolutions that it 
is not consistent for abolitiouisis to belong to 
the Whig and Deinocratie parties, on ac- 
count of their pro-slavery character; and now 
some of the same persons who have advoea- 
ted these resolutions, condemn us for saying 
it is inconsistent for them to belong to a pro- 
slavery confederacy, and promise support to 
a pro-slavery Constitution. They accuse us 
of doing the same thing in principle, which 
New organization did in 1839 and 1940, when 
it sought to force upon the Anti-slavery.soci- 
ety, the doetriae of the rightfulness of hu- 
man governm=nts and the duty of voting to 
create and uphold them;—matters on which 
it was not our province to decide either way. 
But the charge is unjust, for we do not teach 
the duty of not voting, or that human gov- 
ernment.is wrong and ought not to be sup- 
ported; we only say that abolitionists eannot 
consistently vote for, create, or support a 
pro-slasery government, ‘This is a purely 
Anti-slavery doctrine. 





From the Arenz. 
LIBERTY PARTY IN CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Eorror:—I wish to address a few 
thoughts to the Abolitionists, and people ia 
Windham county, through the colums of 
your-parer with reference to the Liberty Par- 
ty Association, recently held in Dunielson- 
ville, and my attendance as an anti-slavery 
man. Th: “Christian Freeman” inciden- 
tally came into my hanils, and [found an 
invitation to “every anti-slavery man and 
worn Who ean attend, to appear at a Lib- 
erty Association of Windham connty, armed 
and equipped with ‘courage and zeal com- 
mensurate with the work before them.” I 
have been tetively engaged, as an enemy to 
American Slavery, in the field in open oppo- 
sition to it for the list. seven ot eight years. 
Thave warred aguipst ‘slavery in season and 
out of serst“—~it Il times—in all places 
without ceasing.” This I need not tell of: 
it is well known; my life has been a “4tivin 
'e ae against slavery, known and fead o} 

men. . / 
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greatest devil” “we 
of evils.” 1 made now 


omise—[ {~l- 
lowed on and: the ' fled into the 
Church, ‘Theological Eeclesiasti- 
cal bodies which shut upon me— 
saying “touch not the epd's annointed; 
you are going to excite; divide the 
church, and de: then ” I made 
no compromise. fullo je enemy on 


into the very citadel of 
to their very frame worl 
tal and animating spirit 
my principle of right. 1 
promise—no union with sla 
God saying to all, “yo 
death and agreement with 
annuiled.” 8 
I was educated an ort 
alist—and to believe that @¥ery principle of 
right was given to us as @ pule of conduet; 
and that itis the duty of all to apply these 
principles to every thing amd-to every body, 
and whuever would not — d the test, to 
regard it as wrong and aawprthy of counte- 
nance. ‘Thus I have rigidly, conscientious- 
ly, and unfalieringly appligd my anti-slave- 
ry ptineiples—to the peopl@pthe parties, the 
church, clezgy, theological religious in- 
stitutions, and to the ament, and I 
found their “power on e of the op- 
pressor—while the poor had no com- 
forter.”’ I ama co from the whig 
and demoeratic parties, pause they are 
slaveholding. I must be hout partiality 
and hypocrisy. Lam ay puter from. the 
church, because as Jan , Birney says, 
it is “the bulwark of m Slavery”-— 
aud God siys “come ov » that ye par- 
= not of es sins : aa of her 
gues. come Ou the clergy, be- 
cause they baptise andi fy slavery, and 
as Gerrit Smith say, ly constitute 
the most corru ed set 
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ment, because it has entered into a slave- 
holding, slave-trading, slave-breeding com- 
pact—a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell—and no one can be other 
than a co:neouter from it, who is an aboli- 
tionist. Aud now [ imust not shrink from 
applying my principles to the so termed 
Liberty Party—the members of which pro- 
tess to be opposed to Slavery. I find it very 
ready to admit my principle of right and ap- 
ply it to the whig and democratic purties, 
and unite with me in erying come out—be 
ye separate from them—to recognize no mia 
as anti-slavery, who» contigue in connex- 
ion and labor with them—as did Porter, 
Ainsworth, also Booth, Hammond at the 
Liberty Party meeting—and here we part. 
{ ask them to make the like impartial appli- 
cation of their principles to the American 
Church—“ithe bulwark of slavery”—which 
sanctifies the system; and they ery hands 
otf—you wish to “abolish the church” —“you 
hate the church” —your object is to destroy 
the church under the garb of anti-slavery.”-— 
Such charges were used by Porter, Booth, 
and the clergy present. Thus the church 
sanctifies and defends slavery; and the Lib- 
erty Party is in full league with the church, 
erying against come-out ism; defending the 
church, whigs and demoerats, by it to get 
their votes—to get office and power. 

The politics of the Liberty party can be 
no better than their religion, and that is 
slave holdiag. Its leaders carefully avoid 
the church question in its relation to slave- 
ry—they will talk about every other obsta- 
cle but that of the church—as Porter and his 
fellow lab did at Danielsonville—and if 
others introduce the church, they defend her 
—daub her over—cajl her anti-slavery—as 
Porter and Ainsworth did—and offer you a 
rebuke as Booth and Porter and others did 
me for introducing the subject. 

The church is in league with slavery, and 
Liberty party in league with the church— 
aud the latter more criminal than the former 
because of its light and professions. It is 
under the necessity of being so to get votes. 
Porter “let the cat oat of bag”—to the 
chagrin of Liberty party leaders. He un- 
dertook iu common with other leading Lib- 
erty party spirits to put a padlock upon my 
lips—but their presiding officer, and a ma- 
jority of the meeting, were not so lost to an- 
li-slavery priuciples, to allow it—they have 
unwittingly been cajoled into the party, and 
without tainly seving their position, united 
with the party to vu/e—slavery dowa. The 
leading spirits must keep them in, and to do 
82 know they must keep dark, Mr. Porter, 
{ should have said’ Rey. James Porter, pre- 
sidiag Elder in the Meth. Epis. Church—(a 
church rotten with slayery from centre to 
cirewnference)—author of a work against 
come u u ai p ti ly ij + A upon 
the Liberty party to countenance no free dis- 
cussion meetings. He would not engage 
ia them—neithor would the clergy and 
church; and they had stood aloof from the 
cause in consequence of them; they would 
serge hg be abused, ras yan rebuked; 
aud he also emphatically said “depend upon 
ont Goines W..Wfee Aen your doerh free dis- 
cussion, yous 
2 . hear! : 
















the least | of conduct—for every member 








to satctify slavery—and the. rament to 
defend at, and protect it, aud truth is its 
ouly antidote; it, swears to do se atany 





with which I had rate—and # it alge enon get into 
strong holds—forti office, merely, itis the meanest kind of per- 
pearsy ee it had ende: jury... If itt the oath to support the 
as rong fethold in yy Ca igutiog with a mental reservation, as 
Clcshing mys if with t Ditney says he is prepared to do—it in- 
L went sorta with the. : p Bae pats 

menced an attack, I fob acy which would cause even slavery to blush 
into. the whig and deunt for shame. it swears to ort the con- 
heard its friends p stitution (au instrument of rity—a rule 


the gov- 
ernment with all the other members)—clai:mn- 
ing the right of individual interpretation, 
when the bargain—the compact provides the 
intexpreting power, and makes their decision 
law—then Liberty party is truly a discgyan- 
izing, no-goverument, party—for if we have 
fifteen millions of interpreters of the Con- 
stitution—it has no meaning—no force—no 


o- | autherity—aud we have no government—it 


is nullitied. These individual interpreters 
are nullifiers, to all intents and paepaneere 
Liberty party men are in an awkwar | dilem- 
ma—crying, come out from the whig and 
democratic parties—refusing to vote for any 
one of those parties, whether he be deacon, 
elder, bishop, minister, or layman—but ad- 
vocating union with and support of these 
very men in the church, The Congrega- 
tional and Methodist ministers in Danielson- 
ville were present, to hear the elaims of Lib- 
erty party upon them and their churches for 
their votes. I suppose they had been made 
to understand that they would be in no dan- 
or of getting a rebuke, as the leading spir- 
its of the meeting were Reverends; i. e., 
Rev. James Porter, Rev. Charles Ainsworth, 
Rev. Mr. Otis, Rev. Mr. Hammond, Rev. 
Sherman M. Booth—all in the church. 1 
infer it from the fact that the Congregational 
Thinister fled, when his church was being 
called in question, and the fact held up that 
all the meeting houses in the village were 
closed, and the meeting had to be held ina 
mechanie’s shop. I infer it from the dagger 
looking countenances of the priests and their 
attempts to defend these churches. 1 infer 
it from the declurations of Porter, endorsed 
by the silent assent of all the other speakers 
—that free discussion meetings would not 
answer their purpose—they would not make 
many converts. I infer it from the declara- 
of Porter that and demo- 





hear him he would convert one half them, 
if they, like its sectarian hearers, would 
open their mouths, and gulp down like gos- 
lins, what he pleased to give them. Liber- 
ty party is in an awkward dilemma also, 
while it admits slavery to be an immorality 
—or sin to be abandoned immediately—and 
yet in order to abolish this immediately, it 
awears to support it. Or to get rid of this 
charge, dishonestly elaim the right of pri- 
vate interpretation, or of mental reservation, 
or doing evil that good may come—t. ¢.— 
in orler to ge! an influence—to get power, 
swear to support slavery fur the present, 
hoping by and by to have the Constitution 
amended, O, they say your come-outers 
from the church and government ought to 
quit the country—and the Rev. Charles Ains- 
worth, Rev. Mr. Portes and Booth, a!l cried 
out very caviliesly about duty. “Yes, do 
duty at all events, without regard to conse- 
quences”—and yet, turned pale, ghost-like, 
when a word was said about abolishing sla- 
very from the Methodist church and the gov- 
ernment, ‘Oh, the dreadful consequences,” 
you will have to quit the nation. 

There are many men in the Liberty party, 
sincere friends of the slave, who will not re- 
main in the party long, after they see their 
position in that os in full oo 
the oppressor. Many of my choice friends 
are in that party—inany of them members of 
the American Anti-Slavery society. [ know 
their zeal and devotion to the cause—they 
have noi studied their relation and support 
to slavery in the chureh and state through 
this party as they ought. They wish to 
have free discussion. No, say the Liberty 

rty leaders, it is dangerous, and henceforth 
Tiberty party meetings are to be closed 
against free discussion in Windham county, 
are they? Porter says they are in Massa- 
chusetts, and he said the truth—the ehureh 
and the clergy would not attend them other- 
wise. Liberty party meetings in N. York, 
and throughout the country, are opposed to 
free discussion—except the diseussion be all 
on their side. 

Will the abolitionists of Windham coun- 
ty be cajoled into such a party! I know o 
some who got their eyes open, at the demon- 
stration which that party made of its char- 
acter at the meeting in Danielsonville. L 

I speak advisedly, 1 speak soberly, that if 
I were to act on the principle of “doing evil 
that good nay come,” I would support the 
whig or demoeratie party before the Liberty 
party. Such men as John Q. Adams, are 
to be honored for their consistency, to say 
the least, while the Liberty party are gross- 
ly inconsistent and immoral, and exhibit a 
moral degradation which ‘the other parties 
never dreamed of. Thine truly for the slave, 
and for “no union with r 

E. D. H. 


From the Ohio S'ate Journal. 
THE ABDUCTION CASE. 
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water to help the negroes escape. The in« 
furmation eontained in the foliowing  para- 
graph from the Iuteliigencer, will go tar to 
merease the fecliag. in tis State against the 
slaveholders of Virginia. If the tacts are 
truly represented, we must be permitted 10 
say, Without wishing to indulge in mere in- 
vective, in $0 graye a matter, that it dxhibits 
our neighbors in no very favorable light, and 
proves that they are disposed to add injury 
to insult. ‘They have already outraged hu- 
manity and justice by their proceedings; they 
will yet learn that they cannot with impuni- 
ty trample on the rights of citizens of Uhio. 

A word about bail. Bail was required in 
Virginia. A number of citizens of Ohio, 
men of wealth and eharacter, offered to be- 
come responsible to any citizens of Virginia 
who would bail the prisoners. The indom- 
nifying bond was signed by a large number 
of our wealthy citizens, and besides this one 
of tho signers offered to give his individual 
note for tae amount of the bail to a citizen of 
Virginia if he would enter into recognizance 
for their appearance. ‘I'wo gentlewen con- 
sented to give bonds if a thira man could bo 
obtained to engage jointly with them. A 
young geatieman of undoubted pecuniary 
responsibility voluntarily oflered todo so, but 
as he Was nota freeholder (his property be- 
ing, at least a portion of it, in bank stock,) 
he was refused. ‘he gum total of the mat- 
ter is, that afler the most importunate entrea- 
ties, and although undoubted and abundant 
security was offered, bail in the sum of fi- 
teen hundred dollars could not be obtained in 
Virginie; and our citizens, kidnapped by law- 
leas raflians, must remain in jail until tho 
middle of November betove they canbe tried 
—for acts done in this State! Whether they 
will be tricd even then, will probably depend 
upon the health or disposition of the Prose- 
euting Attorney, 

We may state further, that one of the pris- 
oners, Thomas, is in such feeble health that 
it is doubtful whether he will live until tho 
next sessi0n of the Court, 

The following item also appears in the In- 
telligencer. In reference to two of these men 
we suspect the claim of jurisdiction is as 
good as that set up in the case of those who ate 
retained in prison in defiance of Jaw and e- 
ven the semblance of justice. We shall a- 


wait, however, further Legs ape before 
to; 





we speak of what is here all Pole 
Ceeaprerrr ey hoe © 
have seen of the further proceedings: 


Featuer Ixpicraentrs.—The Grand Jury 
of Wood county, at its sesiion last week not 
only indicted the three abducted citizens now 
in Parkersburgh jail, but also three others 
(viz: Burdon Stanton, Titus Shotwell, and 
Joseph Romaine,) for being engaged with 
them in aiding the eseape of Harwood’s 
slaves. Stanton and Shotwell are citizens 
of Ohio. Romaine is now a resident of this 
State, having removed here from Virginia, 
some days utter the occurrence. It is said 
that @ messenger has been despatehed to 
Richmond for a requisition from the Governe 
or of that State upon Gov. Bartley, of Ohio, 
for their delivery as /uyilives from jusitee. 

Is not this the true reason why the trial of 


the men now in jail at Parkersburgh was 
postponed? 


Nor sy tue Bator Box.—A correspon- 
— of the Christian Reflector writes, June 
9th: 

“The truth is,—and I write it with a glow 
of hallowed gratitude to God—slavery is dy- 
ing in Maryland. Mt may linger, like a ser- 
eo with a wonderful head but it must die. 

had a conversation yesterday with a Con- 
necticut farmer, who bas moved into this ree 
gion, and is cultivating his lands by free la- 
bor. ‘The effect of this single effort is already 
felt for miles around, Other farmers, natives 
of the soil, are beginning to profit by his ex- 
ample. In this quiet way, with the elo- 
quence of industry, his arguinents being those 
of the plow and the harrow, he is pleading 
the cause of emancipation, and winning his 
countrymen to her pexceful standard. Heav- 
en speed auch toils.” 

“A Kentuekian” has written a noble vin- 
dication of Cassius M. Clay which we find 
in the Philadelphia Gazette. The writer 
denies that the mass of the people of Ken- 
tucky justify the conduct of the Lexington 
mob, He insists that Mr. Clay’s views of 
slavery are “the views of three-fourths of 
the people of his native State.” Nor was 
the outrage at Lexington so much the result 
of hostility to the principle advocated by Mr. 
Clay, as of enmity to hun personally. The 
Wickliffes and Marshalls of that State hate 
him with a fiendish hatred, and they availed 
themselves of some indiscreet remarks of 
their noble victim to accomplish by the fury 
of a mob what they were too dastard to at- 
tempt individually. But what have tho 
miserable eravens gained? The scattered 
materials of vic “True American” will prove 
to be to the eauso of human freedom and 
liverty of speech, what the blood of the 
martyrs always has been to religion— 
the seed from which will spring up mil- 
lions of zealous advocates of the principle 
which the Lexington scoundrels have sought 
by violeneo and blood, to smother. 


Loxc Yaans.—A rope has been completed 
in England for the Manchester and Liverpool 
Raiiway 3 miles in length, eight inches in eir- 
cumference, and three tons in weight. 


Wo do not know absolutely what is good or 
fortune. 





Although the farmer's lifé ia one of toil, he it 
is who sa life of true inde hav- 
ing none of the Cures or troubles of otlver ure. 
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Waar a raw Pewgirs can fo 
years ag9 a little tragtgconta’ at 
on liberty was $0 we slivebélder down i 
North Carolina /Plegead it. ‘Btook 1 a 
hold vpen bjs mind tht Ye could uct Heep, 
es he cot ap and read it to his wifo. She 
sald, We ast ag bur slaves free before we 
sleep again.’ So they weut to the is- 
re Ap had them all emancipated before 
thoy dared to sleep. They then talked to 
their neighbors, and gave them that little tract. 

ve nineteen poor staves came trudg- 
ing up to Cincinnati, holding up their free 
= and singing songs of jubilee. From 
ere they went on to Mercer county, where 
Angustus Wattles is, and where the colored 
— are miking a great settlement, and 
uilding a large houge for a manual labor 
echool. 

‘That little tract cost three cents, and freed 
fincteen human beings from’slavery. Who'll 
Renae 

ow inmy slaves did the political dction 
ot the Liberty party ever free? How many 
is it ever likely to free? Notone. Yet they 
have abandoned to a great extent, that moral 
action which would do the work, for the po- 
litical action which only retards it.—Spy. 


Cassius M. Clay.—Mr. Hartshorn, the a- 
gent for New England, of Mr. Clay’s-‘True 
American, has receiveda letter from-him, da- 
ted Lexington, Kentucky, September 5th, in 
which he writes: “The mob will not stop 
my paper. Somewhere, I will gu on soon.— 
Ta the mean time, you may proceed to get sub- 
acribersinaill confalence. My defence against 
the manifesto aad wrongs of the mob, when 
out, will be sent to you, in advance of the 
papers.” In conclusion, Mr. Clay says:— 
*My health is yet bad, but improving slow- 
Vy. dias, 

Caution ro Sh Kens. —Gormad Phyetowpirts 
sftirm that of twenty deaths of men between 
eyiiteen and twenty tive, ten originate in the 
waete of the constitution Ly smoking! 
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THE UNION. 
& DREAM. 
"I had a dream, which was not ail a dream.” 

I do not pretend to be so well versed in 
the science of mentil Philosophy, as to be 
able to account for all the incidents of the 
dream J am about to relate, nor shall I inform 
you whether it came to mte in the visions of 
the night or in my wakiag moments; suffice 
it to siy, that by sone inexplicable change I 
had entirely lost my real character, and had 
become another person. 

Methought tat my heart was overflowing 
with patriotism, and my love of our “glorious 
Union came bubbling up like a spring from 
arocky place. I hid been much excited be- 
¢ause of the attempts of some of the fanatical 
abolitionists to destroy it; and I turned for 
consolation to President Polk’s inaugural 
ei ate and glorifying man- 


a? Le 38, a 
ner in which he spake of it was like balm to 


my lacerated spirit. In another paper I read 
the proceedinzs of a Liberty party meeting, 
where resolutions of censure were adopted 
against those who were endeavoring to sun- 
der the political bonds which bind us to the 
South, and peaceably withdraw from the 
gre national compact. Ah, thought I, pro- 
@lavery as they call me, IT can give to these 
men the right hand of fellowship, and espe- 
tially to this one who will go fur the Union. 
“Slavery in or slavery ou/, Texas in or Tex- 
as out,” aye, and who “will fight for it in 
the forests of Maine, or in the swamps of 
Caroliny.” Glorious, said I, this fellow is 
a nmin after my own heart, and none of your 
tait rous Dis nonis’s. Why Calhoun and 
McDoafficcanask no more. Hurrah for Stew- 
ert! We must give him a nomiaation as 
Boon as his porty is joined to ours. 

While induiging in reflections up, the 
liberality of these men, and comping their 
gentiments and conduct with "iat of the un- 
reasonable and fanatical “issoluticaists who 
Were seeking a ih slavezy even at the 
expense of the P’ pion, I was startled by the 


_ Clattering ofa hors="s hoofs upon our stony 


Strect, uy it dvsned rapidly by, and the riders 
try of “'To arms! To arms!” rang like the 
Rotes of a battie trumpet through the city. 

1 immediately hastened to the military 


+ head quarters, and there learned that an ex- 


press had arrived from the South bringing in- 
telligence ofan insurrection among the slaves 
which threatened to endanger the existence 
of the Union, secompinied by a demand for 


+ northern troops, A force of two thousind 


was iminediately drafted, of which aumber 
were Alvan Stewart and myself. We were 
ordered to be in readiness to leave at an ear- 
ly hour the next day; and I must here con- 
fess, that much as I had takked about the U- 
nion, declaring that it must be preserved at 
all hazards, and at any amount of blood and 
treasure, I said these things when I ffad no 
idea that I should be called upon to fight for 
it; and an order to “start to-mortow for Tim- 
bustoo,” would have been as agreeable as 
the one I was obliged to obey. IT had 
ay become fairly established in a small 

ut profitable business which F knew wotld 
be ruined by even a short absence; I had fur- 
thermore been but three weeks a husband, 
and under such circumstances who cat wWon- 
der that it was with relactance I exchanged 
the tender embraces. of my new-made bride 
for the death grasp of the insurgent slave.— 
Oh, it was a terrible thought! that instead of 
the words of terderaess I had but to-day 
heard spoken, there would be the despairing 
cries and agonizing groans of the poor wretch- 
es I had sworn to murder; that instead of the 
blessings of my wife, I should have the cur- 
ses of the dying negro. Bitterly did I re- 
pent of the compact; but having made it, hay- 
ine induced the Southernot to_retain his hold 
on his slaves, having promised to stand by 
him afd thins led him on step by step until 
he met, the terrible catastrophe which flow 
threatened to éverwhelm him, I resolved, 
come what would, to redeem my pledge.— 
But what would.I not have given, if I eould, 
with a clear conscience, have taken my stand 
with the Dissolutionists, and felt that T had 
honorably withdtewn my pledge from the 
keaping of tho South—withdrawa it before 






the hoar off het hed arrived, #9 thd 
tepr tested upon & 
| But was . ‘eo 
I embed 1 myself enrolled in 
tho som@ con Alvan Stews 


y 
was only private, Corporal. On, fon 
we sped, day and nig Teo fast se steam Gould 
carry us. « Journe with the north star. 
looking down ‘coldly a us, for we had 
turned our faces from it, as though we heed-" 


ed not the fixed principle of eternal justice | 
Fb 


of which that star is the emblem. 

On the afternoon of the second day we, 

— our Ea sd destination where we 
ound encamped a number of inca, most 
of whom were from the North. ’ the 
Michigan troops; and’ tearinty the rank of 
Sergeant, was James G. Birney. The in- 
terview between him and Corporal Stewart 
was exceedingly affecting. By the time we’ 
had pitched oor tents and set odr oe it 
wanted bit an hourof sundown. I strolled 
through the encampment and was very much 
struck by the difference in appearance be- 
tween the northern and southern troops, fora 
more ungodly and raffiinly set of men than 
the latter, I never beheld. Their countenan- 
ces wére as dark as the complexion of a mu 
latto, and a constant scowl rested upon ther. 
They were continually quarrelling, gambling 
and drinking, and every sentence they utter- 
ed contiined a horrid oath. The ‘northern 
troops, the regiment to which I was attached 
in particular, were on the cofftrary very reli- 
gious. Oar Chaplain was a man of remark- 
able piety, a distinguished member of the 
Northern Methodist Episcopal Conference.— 
Our first evening in Cerolian was closed by 
a regimental prayer meeting, at the conclu- 
sion of which a portion of us sang that bean- 
tiful hymn commencing— 

“ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed, 

And did my sovereign die? 

Did he devote his sacred head 

For such a wretch as I?” 
‘Fhe evening was perfectly calm; and we 
were encamped directly onthe borders of a 
swamp where a’body of the insurgents were 
ssid to be concealed. I have no doubt they 
heard and were benefitted by hearing a por- 
tion of our Christian worship, for although I 
felt as if shooting negroes was not the right 
kind of business in which to be engaged, it 
would have been still worse if while engag- 
ed in it we had neglected the performance of 
any of our leligious dutics. 

The following morning the troops were or- 
dered to penetrate the swamp, and kill or 
capture ali the negroes they met with. Gov- 
ernment was particularly anxious this should 
be done, for it was runtored that the wife and 
children of the Commander in Chief of the 
negro forees, Henry Clay Jacxson—who, by 
the way, is a lineal descendant of the wor- 
thies whose name he bears—were there con+ 
cealed, and it was thought that if our troops’ 
could obtain possession of thém- we m'_ht 
compel favorable terms from the rebels.— 
Unpleasant as was the duty, it had to be per- 
formed. - As the swamp was of considerable 
extent, and in mfeny the'mad from’ 
two to four feet deep we made but slow prog- 
réss. About I o’clock P. M. we reached the 
centre of the swamp without seeing any signs 
of a negro, when our commander called a 
halt, for we were all completely exhausted 
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0 proper and pulls 
remedy? Mf there is no remedy, our cond 
tion is indeed deplorable. If the fetters of 
the slave are the bonds which securé unto 
us life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
—e hold our tenure of the same at a fear- 
ful price. Fos that life, that liberty, and 
that pursuit of happiness is secured unto us 


Fi 





iven to more than 
two millions and a halt of human beings, 
varying in colwr, but possessiag the same 
physical ization, the same social feel- 

, -compelled to dow in-an-unnat- 
eral channel, apd the saine claims to iminor- 
rtality which we possess. We talk of our 
republicun institutions, and boast of our 
country as the home of the free, and the 
refuge of the 3 and if such was 
actually the case, there would be more pro 
priety in our talk and: boasting; for it would 
bear the impress of truth, and, therefore af- 
ford us a pretext for honest exultation. But 
truth, like murder, will out; and whatever 
means may be employed to conceal the de- 
formity, and prolong the existence of slave- 
ry, they all-tend to give us a fairer view of 
its loathsome body of corruption, and to 
sha the axe which is to sever the multi- 
plied corde of its existence. It seems 
strange to us that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, possessing that far-seeing sagacity 
which enabled them to lay the foundation 
of a government deriving its powers from 
the consent of the governed, instead of a 
Monarch’s will, should have parleyed with 
an institution which was then in its swad- 
lings bands, and by. granting it peculiar im- 
munities—secured its existence and fostc,ed 


a giant, and now stands with one Soot firmly 
planted upon the shores of the wulf of Mex- 
ico, and the other upon te northern lakes, 
ruling its friends wiin despotic sway—bid- 
ding defiance to tts enemies—and deriding 
their deliente efforts for its extermination.— 
AHlow «.cen has the assertion’ been made— 
reeated and reiterated, that the North hfs 
nothing to do with slavery—that it is a 
southern institution—entirely subservient to 
southern interests, and essential to the pros- 
perity of that portion of the Union; when 
at the same time its subtle influence was 
coiling, like a venemous reptile, aroond the 
very vitats of the Northy whispering: peace, 
peace—in order to quiet its struggling victim 
until it could fasten it with its deadly fangs. 

his ——s aon :‘ghts are the — 
dation of : a nation; we claim 
all Gancr pte aduretoes; we cannot but fe-’, 
some anxiety a$ to the nature and stabi'\iy of 
our foundation;as well as of the Superstrue- 
ture that has been reared up, it, ‘That its 
primary — were “ight; that the Dec- 





The depth of the mud, and its rémarkably 
slimy and adhesive character had made our 
journey a very toilsome one; then there was 
a continual exhalation arising from the great 
abundance of decayed vegetable matter, Which 
enveloped us like a cloud, ao that 4 could 
taste infection in every breath } inhaled, and 
no very pleasant visions bi a broken consti- 
tion, of lingering dise?’,., and a painful death 
passed before me, { looked upon my com- 
panions, and f yud their appearance had very 
tauch char sed sinee the hour of morning pa- 
rade. Alvan Stewart stood near me; not far 
fr. him was a Georgia slave-trader noted 
for his cruelty, and a Texian who had robbed 
a bauk in Kentueky and murdered a man in 
Tennessee. They seemed disposed to make 
fun of the Corporal, for I heard the Georgian 
say “Hh, my old buck! J guess you find this 
a hittle bit worse than the Sentinolé war you 
used to talk about.” As Alvan Stewart turn- 
ed away from the insulting fellow, the Texi- 
an impudently ealled out “Are ye made 
Goveraor of that island yett—wont you sell 
vour chance for a good dinner?” But Mr. 
Birney was there to sympathise with his 
friend, and I saw his look of condolence as 
the Corporal thus addressed him: “Sergeant 
Birney, I never expected this; it is far worse 
than being in the forests of Maine. Suppose 
we construe our orders as we choose to un- 
derstand them. and go home and have our 
tickets printed, and circylate our handbills 
for the fall election!” Had I not been my- 
selfin so deplorable a condition, I should 
have pitied him. There he was, three feet 
deep in mud, and his beautiful uniform be- 
smeared with swamp slime; the day wassul- 
try, and the perspiration was streanting in 
torrents down’ his face; it was the dinner 
hour, but no dinner was to be had; thre, mmus- 
quitoes were mary afd fierce, amd there was 
no eseape from them, but then there was a 
glorious consolation which belonged fo us 
all—we were in a Carolina swamp fighting, 
or ready to fight for the Union, and perhaps 
some of us would have the satisfaction of 
leaving our bodies to sink amd rot beneatlr 
Its mad: : 

Just ther a volley was fired by the insurg- 
ent slavés, who had come upon us unawares. 
Corporal Stewart and Sergeant Birney both 
fell, the fornter was shot through the stom- 
ach, the latter through the head. I saw them 
but a mottient, and then the green slimy mud 
Closed over them: Alas! thought I, not a 
storie evn be erected here to tell that they 
perished in defence of the Union, and wete 
slain by the insurgesit slaves of America, A 
second volley was fired which restored me 
to consciousness. My vision had departed, 
and I Stood once fore upon Obio soil. 2} 
was so rejoiced that I could say with Buh- 
yan’s christian pil m “I awoke, and behold 
it was a dream” that { involuntarily sprang 
to my feet exclaiming, : 

“ No anion with slaveholderst 

Down with the blood-streaked flag! - 





T le the gore-writ com 
With Sth: va sriuklod hag.” Ab. 
MG “oe 4 - m > » yf 


of ludeper. cee embodied these no- 
ble and comp" yensive principles which em- 
anate from, man’s higher nature, and which 
are calculated to bear him onward and up- 
ward t. a more perfect system of moral and 
political equity—all seem to admit. But 
the Constitution reveals the presence of the 
spirit of evil, and gives the lie direct to our 
exulting boast of*equal rights, and univer- 
sal liberty. Like a deformed statue upon a 
chaste and beautiful pedestal, it elicits our 
wonder by its incongruity. It is a curious 
anamoly—but no more curious than true— 
that while our forefathers’ were pouring out 
their blood like water in order to secure 
those rights’ which they could never obtain 
while they acknowledged the divine right 
of kings, they were preparing the way for 
the establishment of a more cruel and re- 
morseless despotism upon the soil ostensibly 

ted to freed With one hand 
they were valiantly battling for trath and 





ing fetters for the gs and benighted 
Afican. At the first glance, we are led to 
conclude that the American slaveholder pos- 
sesses more than the ordinary share of hu- 
man rights; because the rights of so many 
human beings are merged within his own; 
he repudiates the divine rights of kings; yet 
he arrogates to himself the divine right tw 
control the souls as well as the bodies of his 
fellow beings, thus divesting them of every 
attribute of humanity, as well as of immor- 
tality. But, is the slaveholder, in reality, 
the all-sufficient freeman that he imugioes 
himself to be? Life is not, under any cir- 
éumstan¢es, exempt frour jeopardy by casu- 
alties, or by visitations of Provid And 
in the case of the slaveholder wé look upon 
those casualties as increased in @ ten-fold 
degree; fur he is surrownded by those who, 
frout motives of vengeance, or a deter- 
mination to possess their inalienable rights, 
and stand forth unféttered tn the image of 
their Maker, would; opportunity and eircum- 
stances being favorable, look upon the taking 
of his life, not only ao justifiable, but as a 
prais¢worthy deed. ‘Therefore, instead of 
enjoying life like a freeman in the true sense 
of the word, he has to guard the same with 
the utinost vigilance, and never possess tlrat 
common feeling of setarity which pervades 
the tton-slaveholding States. ‘The term lib- 
erty, in its genuine signification, means a 

t deal; and can never be demonstrated to 





by the sacrifice of all the attributes of hu-| . 


its growth, until it has attained t @ store of gre 


right; while with the other they were forg- 






ples of humanity! Is it “rendering unto 
wévar the things that are Czsar’s, an unto 
neto f 2% the things that are God’s""! No—for 

it'is at variance with the laws of nature, and 
with the teachings of revelation. It retirds 


the progress of civilization; for it degrades 
the moral and intellectual man. It opptses 
the spread’ of the pure broad principles‘ of 
nity; for these principles, universaily 
Sues and oe bes hong 
e te every vestige stem ‘of un- 
told sbaustaaiiet: it ‘iberty is justice 
Poa wheré is the boasted liberty of 
slaveholdett If ht possesses certain in- 
alienable rights, which are life, liber- 
v and the pursuit of happiness, does he un- 
erstand those rights, and secure unto him- 
self the immunities which they comprehend! 
He knows*that there is a dangerous mine 
beneath hts feet, and that the hour of its 
springing is not of his own appointing; his 
own injustice and oppression has placed a 
burning brand within the hands of his en- 
emies, and he trembles for the consequences 
while he seeks to perpetuate the cause.— 
Liberty is but a bye-word when it depeuds 
upon tyranny for support; and the pursuit of 
happiness becomes unjustifiable wien it sub- 
verts the course of nature, and involves the 
misery of our fellow beiugs. ‘The slave- 
holder may sing the songs of liberty; but 


ture’s notes while exulting over his man*led 
and bleeditiy prey. 

And'xjow, ‘admitting the evil, is‘there no 
provet and attainable remedy?’ e pres- 
“at age, is an age of inventions. The spirit 
of investigation is urotised. The tide of pro- 
gsion sweeps steadily onward, bearing 
upon its bosom the’ iinmutable principles of 
truth and right. A> purer light irradiates 
the ihtellectual world. Theories of moral, 
social and political economy, of liberal and 
comprehensive composition, emanating from 
the combined wisdom of the past and pres- 
ent, are gradually assuming the form and 
stability of systems. ‘The friends of hu- 
manity lave toiled with the devotion of mar- 
tyrs to raise her from the dust, and the story 
of her wrongs, like trampt-tones, has awak- 
ented many a guilty dreamer to lifs and ac- 
tion. The traditions of men kuve ever con- 
travened the commandmerts of God; and 
the eternal principles of truth have been set 
aside 7 e subtlotics of error. But the 
spirit of the prosent age seems to be onward 
and upw>.J, bearing down all obstacles 
which uinder its progress towards a system 
of moral equity, which will tend to reconcile 
the conflicting elements of human govern- 
ments, and to save our own beloved country 
from a despicable and iniquitous thraldom. 
The blood of the Revolution was insuflicient 
to consecrate the institution of slavery; it 
has become a terror to its friends, and leans 
upon its enemies for support. Will the 
suceumb to the task—and meekly bend their 
backs to sustain the burden as the South de- 
mands? Hark! from the Pilgrim's rock— 
from the granite hills and the moss-grown 
vallies of New England there comes a 
voice—rte-echoing through the length and 
breadth of this fair land which makes the 
nation tremble; for it proclaims aloud—“No 
ution with: slaveholders—no crouching to 
susttin a burden of iniquity—and no con- 
cessions toa power that robs humanity of 
its attributes,-and degrades the image of our 
Maker to a level with the beasts that per- 
ish!” Glor‘ous response! glad harbinger of 
better days to eome,-when the foulest blot 
that sthins our national escutcheon shall be 
wiped away, and millione of human beings 
whb are now wang beneath oppression’ 
iron heel shall arise from their degradation, 
and take that rank in the scale of beings 
which God and nature has assigned them. 
Too long has the withering curse of slavery 
rested upon the “land of the free (?) and the 
home of the brave.” Too long have: the 
friends: of humanity been persecuted and 
reviled, branded with abusive epithets, and 
stigmatized as the originafors and abettors 
of treason; for the weapons which have been 
hurled against them: are beginning to recoil 
with ten-fold force upon their enemies. ‘Foo 
fong has public opinion resisted the innova- 
tions of the spirit of the age, and lent its influ- 
ence towarde the extension and perpetration 
of American slavery. Now the die is cast 
—the deed of shame is consummated. Tex 
as has become am im part of these Uni- 
ted States, and het must be re-baptized 
with the tears and blood of human beings, 
toiling im bitter bondage for their fellow 
mea. The domestic slave trade, protected 
| by a prohibitory tariff, haw reecived an im- 
| petus commensurate with the importance at- 
‘tached to it By ite warmest friends. What 
| more can they ask—what more can be given! 
| The common sense and the moral feelings 








of Americans has been wofally outraged, 
| and the dignity of the nation has sacrifi- 
| ded to the dread Moloch of slavery. Hu- 


miliating as is the position which the Uni- 
| ted States now occapy #mong the nations of 
| the earth, there is not only a strong proba- 
| bility—but an absolute certainty of its being 
clta ; for the institution of slavery thrown 
, wholly upon itself for support, cannot exist; 
within itself the 





a slaveholder, only by neo b fe 
experience has not qualified him for a cor. 
rect undérstanding of the same. In the first 

lact, his dependence curtails his liberty; 
for hte is entirely dependent upon his sluves; 
his food and raiment are d by their 
toil, of purchased with their flesh and blood. 





not that which the slaveholder possesses, 
rest upon a misefable foundation—or rather 
upon no 


ris 


so far a8 ithas led men to be virtuous and 
, ithas been subservient to the well-be- 
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ihe 
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his | b it does not 


If justice is the foundation of liberty—does | 


foundation at all? In all agesof| 
the world, the pursuit of happiness has been 
moving principle of human actions.— | 


soctttys but “when it i» based upog | axtarmlustiqn of » 


‘ elements of perpetuity. Withdraw the su 
port Which it now receives from the North, 
| and its downfall fs inevitable. Its final strug- 
gies will be fierce and desperate—awful to 
| contemplate. Like Sampson of old, its 
‘strength will be fearfully revealed inthe 
hour of dissolution. The timid will quail 
| and retire from the contest; but the courage- 
ous and the true-hearted will stand firm as a 
rock, undaunted yt din and strife of the 
“mighty combat. The murderous sword rests 
uletly within ite sheath. Thr voice cf the 
nos cannon is as silent as “y igre, 

, moral weapuns canatail fort 
moral cril. Got spord 


pak sd S 


their echo will be as discordant’ as the vul-. 


2 yy iumph sball be com 
ot ¥ ve diag d tin,’ 
utd of sogie: pave to harmon- 

and the **Dec}arat f the universab 
SE ate 











SALEM, OCTOBER 3 , 1345. 

“T love agitation when theye is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which staryes Py intabs- 
tants of a city, saves them from teidy burt 
ed in their beds."—Edmund Burke... 

“THE DISUNION PLEDGE.” 

We mow come to the co:tsitfetation of the 
‘remaining objection which the Disuniow 
Pledge urges as a reason for the Romarppor; 
of the Constitution, and which is expreese-\ 
as follows:— that slave insurrections st.0 Ne 
be supp d by the combined military and 
naval power of the country, if needed it 
any emergency.” This refers to two pro- 
visions in the Constitution, one for protee- 
tiou against domestic violence, the other for 
the suppression ‘of insyrréttions. The Her- 
ald by some strange oversight wholly neg~ 
lects to notice the seeond clause, which the 
pledge would seem more directly to refer t6; 
hut attempts to build af argiiment upon that, 
which would appear at first sight tw be n@e 
favorable to its position. ‘The part which 
the editor quotes is this: 

“The United States shall guaranty to ev-* 
ery State in this Union a republican form of 
government, and shall protect each o 
against invasion, and on application at" the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when she’ 

slature cannot be convened) against do-- 
mestic violence.” ; 

He admits that this clause, although gers 
eral in its character, is applicable WY etrvtle 
insurrections; and that it is binding upon the 
President, the members of Congress, and 
such U.S. officers as may be called inte 
Service. Ho considers it “highly benificent,. 
and one of the best parts of the U. S. Con- 
stitution, It makes the United States « 
Peore-Maker.” Yos! Dr. Bailey calls thw 
United Stites government a Peace-Maxer,. 
though itis rather strange for a prace-maker: 
to wear a warlike guise, to come to mike 
peace ‘armed and equipped as the law di- 
rects,” with legions of blood thirsty follow- 
ers to enforce its peace-making commandés 
“Blessed are the yeace-toekers, for they shall 
be called the children of Gol.” Captiin 
Stockton of the Princeton man-of-war, chris- 
tened Lis .', , -- “Peace Maker,” and ite 
terrible explosion blew to atoms those wh» 
designed to use it to destroy others. Dr. 
Baily, with as total a disregard to tho just 
application of terms as Captain Stockton 
ever manifested, has christened the father of 
that big gun, the U. S. government, Pence- 
Maker! 

But to return to the Dr's argument, which 
instead of being wrought in the school of 
strict construction in which he was eduea- 
ted, is as /oore an interpretntion. of the Con- 
stitution, as any rogue could desire of the 
criminal code. It is briefly this. The gener- 
al government is bound to protect the States 
against domestic violenee, A servile ineur- 
rection is domestic violence. The simple 
duty of the government, is to command and! 
enforce the Peace; if the slaveholder them 
attempt to reduce again.tu. slavery the slave 
who has risen to the state of a ffeeman, his 
violence be upon his own head. Pei. not 
bound to replace and rivet anew the broken 
fetters; therefore: the Constitution is not in 
this particular/pro-slavery. We shall reply 
ver? briefly to. his arguinent. The Consti- 
tution requires that every Sfate shall be pro- 
‘tected against domestic violence. What 
constitutes a State? Not a certain number 
of people, for if so, then is Iowa a State, al~ 
though she has refused to adopt a Constitu~ 
tion We would define a State tw be, that 
portion of the inhabitants of a territory who 
support the Constitution which the people 
constitutionally adopted, and act in accord- 
ance with the laws and regulations of sich 
government. Such is the sense in which 
the word State is used in the Constitation. 
If the slaves of South Carolina rise in re 
bellion against the authorities of the State, 
they are not while in that attitude a portion 
ef the State although they may he im a ma- 
jority. Suppose they adopted a Constituy 
tion and called themselves the Stite of 
South Carolina, which of the parties would 
Congress be bound to recognize awa State, 
and protect against domestic violencet— 
Most certainly the minority; for the Consti- 
tation of the majority grew out of a rebel- 
ious movement, is the fruit of disobedience 
to the constituted authorities. The slaves of 
Carolina are held in conformity With the 
State Jaws; an attempt to gain their freedom 
would be in opposition to these laws, and 
Congress is bound to protect every Slate 
against domestic violence, not by setting at 
nought its laws, and encourageing others to 
trample them wader foot, but by maintaining 
soul of every human goveminént™ that bus 
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Yet been vtgenized. ‘A few Fuors @tnee 


time of the ridte in 


we 
inst domestic violence, a Temperance 
Hall which belonged to the coloréd people. 
Instead Of assembling theit poise comitatus 
nd m atii g the suprematy of the laws, 
the wiseacres tore dewn the building, thiake 


and expense; and it seems to us tha* Doctor 
Bailey’s argument would fully justify them 
in so doing, As ta whether the laws against 
which the Cateliua slaves rebel are constitu: 
tional, is a question that is to be adjudicated 
by some other authority than James K. Polk 
or Dn Bailey—a question to be determined 
efter the domestic viclente has been put 
dowa, 

It oan make no difference in the action of 
the general governiuent whether the power 
which the. master claims over his slaves is ei 

t cteated or by the constitatiou, 
Qhedience te state laws is guattanted and that 
is sufficient to answer the purpose of the slave 
Claimant Ufthe Heralds argument be a sound 
one, thete ia need fot its immediate applica» 
tion, for domestic violence prevails through- 
‘out the entire south, not conttaty to, bu! in 
tonformity with State taws Not a servile 
‘war upon the patt of the si. 7es, but a war 
tatiied on by the slaveholder against his vic- 
tim; and thete ime possible way of prevent- 
ing this domostic violence, save by the aboli- 
ion ‘of slavery. Has the government the 
right to abolish slavery, in order to protect the 
slaves against domestic violencet The Dr's. 
argument answers YES! We should like to 
know whether he is willing to make such ap- 
plication of his principles. We think it will 
hardly answer for him to go so far as this; 
and yet if in any case it is right for the gen- 
eral government to protect the inhabitants of 
a State against domestic violence by other 
means than upholding the State laws, it cer 
tainly would be in this, for slavery is a war 
which hae inflicted far more suffering upon 
humanity than a servile war ever did. Riv- 
ers of blood have been shed, fetters have been 
worn, prisons have been crowded, and homes 
made desolate by its accursed ravages. Yet 
the United States has no right to interfere to 
arrest its progress, but is bound to furnish to 
the outragers, men and munitions of war if 
they are needed and demanded; therefore do 

“ we say give no countenance to a Constitu- 
tion which requires this at the hands of all 
who promise to support i, _ 

But there is yet another clause, a clause 
which the Dr. has omitted to notice, and 

“which would have been too palpably futal to 
his argument to introduce—that in regard to 
the suppreseionof insurrections. Every body 
except Liberty party, knows that insurrection, 
is a rising against the laws. It matters not 
whether the insurgents number ten, or ten 
thousand, save that in the one case the State 
or County can put them down, while in the 
other it would probably require the interfer. 
ence of the general government. Will Dr. 
Bailey pretend to say that if the South Caro- 
lina slaves rise in rebellion to the slavehold- 
ing laws of that State, that they are not in- 
surgents, that they are not in a State of insur- 
rection? Will he contend that the U. S. 
government may put down ‘hat insurrection 
by putting downslavery? ‘The President has 
promised that if the demand is made in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution, that 
he will quell that insurrection, for govern- 
ment neveranticipates failures in such affiirs, 
and the bers of Cong and all other 
United States officers, are bound to aid and 
assist the President in maintaining the Con- 
stitution, each acting in his appropriate 
sphere. The clause is distinct and explicit, 
nothing equivocal about it—*to put down in- 
surrection,” and it is the veriest special plead- 
ing and foolish argument, to strive to main- 
tain, as we have known some Liberty party 
men attempt to do, that a slave insurrection 
is not an insurretion,c and therefore that gov- 
ernment is not bound to quell it. 

So much for the duties and obligations of 
office holders, to which point of discussion 
the Dr. has so strictly confined himself, that 
one would suppose from his articles that the 
Disunion Plelge referred particularly to 
them. Instead of this being the case, it has 
to do more immediately with the voters un- 
der the Constitution, and their responsibili- 

‘ ties, rather than the duty of officers. But 
their responsibilities simply as voters, the 
Dr. ‘for certain good reasons best known to 
himself,” chose to say nothing about. Our 
views on this subject willbe found in the ar- 
ticle on “The Duty of Citizens.” 


WHAT IS A VOTE? 

John Pierpoint says: “The word comes 
to us from the Latin *vefum” a sacred vow 
—a wish that a certain thing should be done; 
and the neture of this transaction which the 
name signifies is aa actjon no less sacred 
now.” 

Thie seems to us a eorreet definition.— 
Bat Wo the people understand ft! Isa vote 

~ ‘sousidered a vow, on Gath? I know that the 
 prople.of Ct.and Vt. understand it; for they 
are obliges 19 te¥e ub oath to support the U 


N. © -natdertton. Veo thee cen a th th: 
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beline-bew. por igner understands it; for 
he too, must take the oath of allegiante be- 
fat can gata the anda ote 
govetameat, We know that the writers oa 
jurisprudence andetstand it; forthey say there 
is an dath implied in every ballot, and we 
hope that the entire péople will eré Jong un- 
derstand that when they go to the polis they 
virtually make a solemn vow to do what the 
voters of Ct, and Vt and the naturalized citi- 
ten swear to do; and that is, to suppoft our 
national Constitution, blood-stained and ty- | 
tanical a8 it is} and to support it, not insuch 
patts as may suit them, but in its unbroken 
oneness 

Remombet that vote, that sacred vew? Have 
you a tight to take it? We answet No! 

DUTY OF CITIZENS, 

Undet a Constitution which has no power 
save what the voters give it, which haw iso 
stroxgth save that derived from the people, 
which depends wpon the popular will for its 
existence, its daily support, which is a con- 
tract of the many with the one, and the one 
with the many, it is certainly all important 
that every citizen should Know how much of 
that contract he is bound to fulfill,and what 
obligations rest upon hiin by virtue of his po- 
sition. ‘That the compact is pro-slavery, and 
that office holders are bound to maintain it, 
we have shown in our articles upon the Dis- 
union Pledge; and that the citizens who mere- 
ly vote are alike bound, it is now our purpose 
to prove. We lay down this position as in- 
controvertible:— 

All citizens of the United States whethcr 
native or naturalized, have the same obliga- 
tions imposed upon them by the general gov- 
ernment, and the same rights granted them 
as private citizens; and every voter under the 
Constitution is bound to maintain tl.c Consti- 
tution. 

While we have but one kind of citizenship 
in this country, we have two kinds of citi- 
zens. The one native born, who is invested 
with a citizens rights upon attaining his ma- 
jority; the other foreign born, who cannot 
possess them until he takes the oath of alle- 
giance as prescribed by the naturalization 
laws. The modes of initiation are different,the 
rights thesame. We think no one will as- 
sert that the United States government de- 
pends more upon its foreign, than native born 
citizens for support, that in the hour of dan- 
ger it passes by, and overlooks those who 
were born upon its own territory who heard 
the cries of the screaming eagle in their cra- 
dle, and in their infancy became familiar 
with its 4th of July celebrations, and throws 
itself for protection into the arms of foreign 
refugees from oppression. Such an idea 
would indeed be preposterous. It requires 
no great depth of mind to comprehend that 
the oath of the naturalized citizen is design- 
<d to make him equal with the native born 
—equal in rights and equal in responsibili- 
ties; to impose upon him the same obliga- 
tion to maintain, support, and defend the 
Constitution beneath whose egis he chooses 
to take shelter, that rests upon every native 
horn voter. The foreigner takes the oath of 
allegiance, and is sworn to support the Cen- 
stitution. Is not every other citizen bound 
to the same extent? To say that he is not, 
would be as absurd as to assert that the vo- 
ters of Connecticut and Vermont when they 
east their ballots for President, are more 
hound to support the Constitution than are 
the voters in Ohio, inasmuch as the former 
have to swear so to do before they! are per- 
mitted to deposite their vote. We are there- 
fore justified in saying, thit all voters under 
the United States Constitution stand upon 
precisely the same ground; it matters not 
whether they have taken the freeman’s oath 
as required in Connecticut and Vermont, the 
oath of allegiance as prescribed by the natu- 
ralization Jaws, or the implied oa tained 
in every ballut, for these three are one in their 
binding force, and those who take them are 
equally bound to uphold and defend the U, S. 
Constitution. 

We say equally bound. How far they are 
bound, and by what means they must main- 
tain it we will now examine. First, they 
are bound to maintain it passive/y, by due sub- 
mission to all the laws which are based upon 
it; second, by active obedience to its requisi- 
tions. The United States government is pro- 
fessedly a representalive government, having 
no powers but those which are delogated to 
it by the people; it is in fact the people act- 
ing by and through their agents who are bound 
to do their work. For inatance, the people 
decidé that it is expedient to have a Tariff, 
and as a matter of convenience they appoint 





‘| a few men toact as Col'ectors of the revenue. 


If any body resists this law which the peo- 
ple have established, and the people's agents 
with the ordinary means which have been 
placed at their disposal are unable to enforce 
obedience, the agents are then empowered to 
call upon their employers, the people, to sus- 
tain them. So in relation to the agreement 
concerning slave insurrections. If the U.S. 
| army, the ordinary means which the people 





hare furnished the Pre ‘dent for ity eupprest- 


ion ate instfficient, ther exttordinary means 
are resorted to, drafts are made upon those 
who yearly ordain the Constitution “We 
the people” and every citizen of the U. S. 
government who is capable of bearing arms 
must act to Suppress insurrections if his ser 
vices are needed and demanded by the prvp- 
er authorities, for remember the people's 
Constitution must be sustained, or the peo- 
ple’s goverument falls, and the Union is dis. 
solved. They may not, many of them, be 


catled upon perienally to fight in behalf of |. ..—— 


slavery, but by the act of voting, which isan 
assertion of the rights of citizenship and an 
acknowledgement of its duties, they solemn- 
ly promise to do sojif their aid is needed} 
and furthermore they are now individually 
through their agents, the national soldiery, 
armed and equipped and ready for this work 
of death. And again, they may not often be 
obliged to assistZin the return. of fugitives, 
but when ealled upon by the U. S. Marshall, 
their aid must not be wit!.h 1d; and besides if 
they sustain the law which requires the sur- 
render of fugitives, they are responsible for 
its execution in every case. 

Let every frieud of the slave then refuse to 
give his ballot-promise to support the pro-sla- 
very Constitution of the United States—to 
surrender the trembling fugitive—to crush 
the liberty-loving insurgent—to stamp eter- 
nal disgrace upon the naine of America, and 
to fix the stain of slavery upon his own soul. 


CONFESSION OF JOHN B. GOUGH. 
We publish on our fourth page the alledg- 
ed confession of this individual. Some of 
the papers pronounce it a forgery. If it be 
one, itis a fiction founded upon fact, and 
true to nature; itis well worthy of perusal 
aud we commend it to the attention of our 
readers. It depicts in glowing colors the 
unquenchable desire for intoxicating drinks, 
which lies like a smouldering fire in the bo- 
som of him who has partaken deeply of the 
bowl, and is ready to burst iuto a fierce 
flame whenever the breath of indulgence 
calls it forth. It faithfully portrays the decp 
anguish of the reformed inebriate who has 
again turned to his old practices, and appeals 
io words of thrilling pathos to our kindliest 
sympathies. It tells of his renewal of the 
covenant, and in tints of glowing light pic- 
tures the glorious blessings which have been 
conferred upon man by the instrumentality 
of the ‘Temperance pledge. en confes- 
sion be a forgery, it is at no forzery 
upon human nature, but is a living reality. 
INDIANA STATE ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society will 
be held at Newport, Indiana, on the 13th 
inst, commencing at 10 A.M. We design- 
ed saying more of affairs in Indiana, but have 
not room this week. 


Oe Invta RUBBER PAPER is recommended 
as the most suitable for the printing of the 
law, that it may be étretched occasiunally 
for the accommodation of rich eculprits.— 
Plain Dealer, 

It is also “recommended” asa good casing 
for the consciences of those temperance men 
who patronize and apologize for ‘respectful 
and gentlemanly” grog-sellers.—-Cleveland 
American, 

It is also a capital thing upon which to 
print the U. S. Constitution for the use of 
Liberty party. The material is warranted 
to stretch as much as “private construction” 
or “mental reservation’? will require. 


A YANKEE MATE. 

Some time since the Yankee schooner Sal- 
ly Ann, under command of Captain Spooner, 
was beating up the Connecticut river. Mr. 
Comstock, the mate, was at his station for- 
ward; according to his notion of things, the 
schooner was getting rather too near certain 
flats which lay along the larboard shore. So 
aft he goes to the captain, and with his hat 
cocked on one side, says: 

“Captain Spooner, you are getting rather 
too close to thei ‘are flats; hadn’t you better 
go about?” 

To which Captain Spooner replied: 

“Mr, Comstock, do you go forward and at- 
tend to your part of the skuner; I'll attend to 
mine.” 

Mr. Comstock “‘mizzled" forward in high 
dudgeon, 

“Boys,” said he, “see that ‘are mud-hook 
all clear for letting go.” 

“Ay, ay, sir; all clear.” 

“Let go,” said he. 

Down went the anchor, out rattled the chain 
and, like a flash, the Sally Ann came luffin 
into the wind, and then brought up all stand- 
ing. Mr. Comstock walked aft, and touch- 
ing his hat very cavalierly, “Captain Com- 
stock,” said he, “my part of the schooner is 
at anchor!” 

We have enjoyed a hearty laugh at this 
anecdote of Captain Spooner, and want our 
readers to have an opportunity of doing the 
same. Every one who reade it will see at a 
single glance that the mate was a Yankee of 
the right sort, and was determined to do his 
duty, whether the Captain did or not. 

We think that the ship of State, is in about 
as bad a fix as was the schooner Sally Ann. 
The Captain is a Southerner, chivalrous and 
bold, and therefore heeds not the warning of 
the Yankee mate that he is running the ves- 


sel upon the shoals of destruction, but advi- 





8€s him t mind Bis own business, attend 


to Ais part of the ship. We hope the mate 
will follow the Captain’s advice; les him 
throw out the anchor of “Dissolution” end 
she will be “brought up all standing.”— 
Then, when the best bower auchor has taken 
fast hold of the solid earth, and the vessel 
is checked in her course and out of danger, 
he may walk aft to his Southern Captain aad 
inform him, that kis pari! of the slip is at an- 
chor. 


____ GENERAL ITEMS. 











ARRIVAL OF THE BRITPANNiA. 


This steamship arrived at Boston on the 19th 
inst. bringing dates to the dthy She brought 
121 passe. gers, ameng whom were Edward 
Everett and tamily. 

The crops of England, which it was fear- 
ed would fall short, now give promise of a- 
bundance. 

The Queen is still in Germany, and her 
progress afforded an abundance of matter for 
the European papers. 

A Paris letter of August 15, says—“Ru- 
mors are daily acquiring consistency of fears 
entertained of Qucen Victoria’s sanity.” 

Caprure or a Pirate Staver.—There 
has been on the west coast of Africa, a most 
gallant and successtul engagement between 
the boats of one of her Majesty’s ships, and 
a large pirate slaver. ‘ihe boats engaged in 
the affair belonged to the Pantaloon, sloop 10 
guns, Com. Edmund Wilson. ‘he prize is 
a remarkably fine vessel of about 450 tons, 
polaere rigged, with immense sails. She is 
of great celebrity on the coust, is armed with 
four 12 pounders, and had a intixed crew, 
composed chiefly of Spaniards, amounting to 
about 58; and was equipped forany villanous 
service, whether slave dealing or piracy. 

Corflict between the British and the Natives 

Madacascar.—\in the beginning of May 
ast, Ranavalo Manjaka, the Queena of Maa- 
agascar, issued orders that all the English 
and Frenel residing in her dominions should, 
within eleven days, become her subjects, by 
having theinselves registered and naturalized 
as Malagaches, or that they should inunedi- 
ately quit the island. 

‘Tiree hundred and fifty men, of whom 100 
were Freneh soldiers, aud others belonging 
to the three ships, landed on the afternoon ot 
the 15th iust., and advanced across a plain, 
under a sharp fire from the fort and battery 
of grape and musquetry. ‘The enemy was 
driven out of the battery and the guns spiked. 

Another circular fort mounting 20 guns 
was then discovered, Which Was also storie 
ed and taken, ‘The guard-house, custom 
house, and a considerabie part of the town 
was burnt. ‘The loss of the natives was ve- 
ry great—that of the Eaglish and French 
some 28 men killed aud 60 wounded, 

There is a eomplete famine in Poland. 

The religious disturbances at Leipsic have 
not been received. 

There has been a terriffie whirlwind on the 
continent. lis effects in Holland were al- 
most as severely felt as in France. At Rou- 
en, however, it seems to have expended its 
greatest violence. In that city Uiree exten- 
sive manufactories were destroyed by the 
whirlwind, while all the hands were at work; 
not less than sixty persons of all ages per- 
ished in the runs, and ove hundred and twea- 
ty were thereby wounded. 

Tie wolves have of Jate made frightful rav- 
ages in the commune of Enveriecu, France. 
One fold containing about two hundred slicep 
was destroyed in one night. 

The drought at Constantinople has been 
so very great, that water, Which is usually 
abundant, sold at 2d per gallon. 

The British ministry have pledged them- 
selves to degrade and exclude from her Maj- 
esty’s commission, every declared Repealer, 
and every declared orangeman. 

The last advices trom China bring intelli- 
genee of the provinee of Houan braving been 
visited by an earthquake whieh demoiished 
ten thousand houses, aud killed upwards oi 
tour thousand people. 

On the 25th of May, a Theatre containing 
an audience of some Sor 6 thousand persons 
was destroyed by fire. As there were but 
two narrow dvuorways by which this iin- 
mense audience could escape, the conse- 
quence was that there were burned or tramp- 
led to death by the crowd 1257, while tic 
wounded numbered 2100, 

The Caleutt: Mail brings dates to the 4th 
of July. A native paper reports a most hor- 
tible case of dacoity or gang robbery, in a 
district near Calcutta. A band of dacoits at- 
ticked and entered the house of a Brahman, 
whose family comprised an unusnal number 
of women. After mutilating ten or twelve 
of the women in a horrible manner, they re- 
tired with their b.oty. Some of their vic- 
tims have died of their wounds. 

There is later news fiom Lndia, where, we 
regret to say, the cholera was raging, in ma- 
ny places, with great violence. In the Pun- 
jaub it had made m ch havoc, carrying off 
at Lahore from 500 to G00 daily. At Lahore 
from 20,000 to 30,000 had failea victims to 
it. 

INSU RKEC VION. 

It appears that there is more danger of an in- 
surrection among the whites than among the 
blacks, in Kentucky, The Governor has been 
obliged to send an armed military force ito 
Clay county, put down an insurrectionary at- 
tempt to libecate a murderer from the jail of that 
county. Kentucky will get her name up,if she 
keeps on. 

Da. R. S. Stewart of Maryland,a large 
slavenolder, is preparing a pamphlet for the 
press. to show the safety of emancipation. ‘The 
slavehoiders of his section have admonimived him 
teat they deprecate all agitetion of the sulj c. 
No duuit of it. But the Doeto don't deprecace 
i, and mire than that, theyoas tv 
10 &@ Compliance Wilh thei Wieucs on Lae ques 
tives. 

Tut Moasmons iv and around Naavoo, aro in 
the midis of a civil war. ‘Tle citizens of that 
»# cvvn of Ilinois, have been so long the victiins 
o° Mormon tascality, that they have become 
exasperated and have deveramned to expe) then 
A number of conflicts iave alivaly taken place 
and some lives just. 

Fourteen thousand bushels of Wheat, and oe 





. barrels of Flour, were purchased ia N, 
Y. on the 4:41, for shipment to France, 
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Disonacercur—A namber of rude boys. bot) 
ofoebutty and Lowa, asseimbled at the resident 
of Dr. Wilson, on Saturday wight, te fosalt and 
molest the inmates of his dwelling, Abbey Kel 
ey ond Mr. Poster, making ase of obscene aud 
thbusive langame. ‘The sagie goog of despera- 
dues arsumored, we goderstund, at the oubshite 
of our Village, on Sanéay eVeliing last, and dis- 
charged a volley of stones at Mr. Poster, ashe 
departed from our piace. ‘This isa most dias 
sracetal occurrence, as We learn the assault was 
fed on by individuals who should know better; 
vnd who! they did not regard themselves should 
have had some respeet fur the town of Cadigam 
(Cadiz Repub. 

Meruontsr Seranatioy.—Pr, 
arvele published im the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, makes the following remark on the sub- 
ject of separation: 

“As | lave before said, the separation has 
bee ' etlected. It need be only in name and 
form. It need not end in settled animosity.— 
Phe bands of brotherly love may stil bind us 
together, provided contention shail cease. Aud 


this, Tiwably trust, isan event which may oce 
cur.” 


Bangs, in an 


Preacuine ror us own Bopy —A Maesaéhu- 
sells Clergy man writes us that, last Sunday a 
slave Who ts a minister of the wuspel. and “has 
charge of the flock of Christ in St. Louis, was in 
his pulpit beyging money tu ouy his own body! 
* He is bright, shrewd, avd very respectable as 
a preacher.” (Hangor Gazette. 


' AproInTMENT BY THE Presipent.—-Levij 
Woodbury, of New Hampshire, as one of the ase 
suciute Justices of the Supreme Court of the U. 
Stutes, i the place of Juseph Story, deceased. 

7 ne Truk Sen has astory that a British fleat 
oftwu 104 uu-ships, tour frigates anu tines 
steam sips, having on board a full regiment 
sailed frou Spittead lately with sealed orders 
fur Oy 4, Where the troops were to land if 
deemed novisable, and a Governor for the ‘Tere 
ritory, Who also went outin ihe rhip, was to ae. 
sume the charge ot Or you, i! “circumstances 
warranted Lun iw so doing to carry or 


" , it the ine 
Strachions auger which he has beew sent ” 

Omo Usiversity.—This instituiion, at Ae 
thens, Olio lias t uspended operations for S years 
wilh a design of liquidatiag the debts of the cou. 
heng at the eng of that une 
ubuer mote lavurable auspices. 


cernand re-comnay 






Tie covonep men of N 
Covrventions and ollerwise 
exerlions for the removal w restriction which 


protlits them from Vuollng Guiess possessed ub 
properly to the value of 9/50. 


vw York State, by 
re making zealous 


Paec PMENT OF FREE NEGROES.—" 
ot Fuyeite county, Ky , e Leld a meeting 
and decided that ali free negroes must leave the 
country, giving lo ail who wish to go to Libe- 
tia a fee parsage and prov sicus for the voyage: 


The people 


hay 





Amos Kexvate, it is said, has intimated a de- 
sire that the proseeation against Eliott tog the 
murder of his sen shail be continued, 


Tue Bawa or Excrisnv hasso large an a. 
mount of specie on hand. that the dire ctors de- 
clined teceiving the $2,000,000 received in Aus 
gust,as a portion of tie Chinese indemnification. 
Vhe Bank had at that time, $30,000,000 in Spe 
cie, a larger amount than ever before. 


Woor.—The production of wool is rapidly 
increasing in this country. ‘There have veen 
shipments lately to England to the amount of 
$00,000 Ibs., and further orders are now in wate 
het. 

Gen. Guves —This old man, in right of his 
wile, furmerly Myra Clark. of New Orleans, 
tays Claim to a tract of land extending tweoty 
miles on Bayou Bautl, Louisana, covering thire 
ly plintations, embracing 1967 slaves, aud rais 
sing 10,009 baies of cviton annually. 


Liverty of Tue Purss in ‘Texas.—The 
Convention to prepare a constitution for Tex- 
as are progressing with their duties, Among 
the discussious was oue ov the liberty of the 
press, Allagreed upon the unrestricted right 
to comment upon the acts of those in orseek- 
ing publie emjloyment. Dr. Moore aud oth- 
ers contended for a wider liberty, and the 
right in every person to write and publish 
Wiat he pleased of priv te characters, and 
the privoie relations of life, if it were true.— 
Others thought thet a liceuse to stir up strife 
and keep up an espionage on soviety, even in 
Watters of truth, wes injurious tu the peace 
aud repose of society; end neverexercised but 
fur purposes of malevolence, and ¢ ught to be 
restralued. Su thougls a Majority. 





Pvustic Epucation in Vireinta is attract. 
inga great deal of attention fiem the leading 
minds in that State, and there is no State 
which more requires a better, wiser and more 
eficient system. Governor MeDowell,, ina 
recent speech delivered at Richmond, aliu- 
ded to the astonishing and disgraceful fact 
that, while in Connecticut there were not 
more than 500 persons over 20 years of age 
who cannot read or write, in the Old Domin- 
ion there were not less than sixty thousand 
persons of the same age whose intellectual 
faculties were paralyzed or extinguished for 
want of an education. 


Scuccrssrut Exrerrrise.—We learn that 
the schooner Francis Amy arrived at this 
pert yesierday, having on board about twen- 
ty-tive thousand dollars in specie, ‘recovered 
from the wreck of theSpanish ship San Pe- 
dro, sunk on the Spanish Main. This money 
is the property of the “San Pedro Compa- 
ny,” of this city, which a short time ago 
fitted out an expedition to search the sunken 
ship by means of a diving bell.—[ Balt. dm. 


The Kentucky Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church by a vote of 161 to 
6 hos resolved, we are informed, to adhere 
to the Church, South, 


Perrivvine ror Parsenvation.—A gon- 
tleman in Troy has taken out a patent for 
petrifyiny dead bodies, or almost any sub- 
stance. The body, after some preparation, 
is immersed in a liquid that in fourteen days 
Wil render it as solid as marble. The cost 
is but trifling. The Troy Budget says, that 
a boquet of fresh flowers immersed in tho 
liquid, will, in a few days, be as solid and 
durable ag though they were out of marble. 

The experiments in growing American 
cotton in india are entirely successful, pars 
ticularly in the neighborhood of Hiderbad, 


Acquittep.—Captain Gray, of the brig 
Agues, tried at New Castle on a charge of 
being concerned ia tho slave trade, we are 
informed, has been acquitted of tne charge. 
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_._ 20a7ay. | MISCELLANEOUS. 
WORDS TO THE SOUTH. THE LENT HALF DOLLAR. 
BY Gc. &. BURLPIGH. BY REV. 3. ALLEN D. D. . 


On rolls the soul of Liberty 
With a doep resistless tide, 

From a millioa brave hearts welling up, 
And pouriag far and wide. 

Let the minions of Oppression, 
Howling, sinite the air in wrath: 

No dungeon-keep, nor dagzer-blade 
Can stay it in its path, 

We tell you haughty Southrons, 
Though every Union erack, 

*Tis comiag like a whirlwiud’s march, 
And yecanuct keep it back! 


There is no breeze that flutters 
The leaflets of your vines, 

No wave in all your river-paths, 
No cloud above your piues, 

No voice among your bird-songs, 
Nor light in all your sky, 

But is traitor to your tyrant-cause; 
And Liberty’s Ally. A 

They tell you of her coming 
With a breath ye cannot stay; 

Of the river-rush of chainless thought 
To sweep the wrong away; 


And of the cloud-like shadow 
f Freedom’s Angel-wing, 
The bird-notes of her songs of hope, 
O’er the chained and sorrowing; 
The lightaings mock the Mashing 
f her indignant eye, 
And the beacon-stars are glorious types 
Of her sky-like majesty. 


A million hearts are sending 





Their life-pulse through her soul, 
That with ever decp’niag volume now 
Seeks river-like its goal. 
Her guardians are immortal, 


High truths that live unharmed; 
Ant ior her every hero slain, 
Leap up an hundred, armed. 


The warriors of Oppressioa 


hiave ever shame alone, 
Whether conquered or victorious, 
On the cibbet, or a throne; 
But the glory of the Righteous 
Is more, in their defeat, 
Than of the vauatiag Evil-ones 
When tieir triumphs seem complete; 
Aad though the iord’s Anointed 
Should wear the crown of thoras, 


Than theirs, uo prouder coronal 
A huinan brow adorus. 


Ye may gird our living Martyrs 
With iron and with stone, 

And “bar thein the sweet visitings 
Of the blessed air and sun; 

And the holier communings 
With fellow-hearts deny, 

Till they seem almost as desolate 
As the millions are who cry 

In your cruel house of bondage, 

‘o the deaf and hollow sky; 

Yet the Sabbath of the spirit 
Shall dawa upon them there, 

And the ‘Truth for which they suffer wrong 
Shall keep them from despair. 


Ye have no bolts so massy, 
No walls so thick and high, 

Bat the holy sense of Blessedness 
Shall melt them from the eye; 

And through their crystal ’murements 
The Peace of God will come, 

Till the prisoner's heart rejoices 
In his glorious martyrdom. 


Then light the blazing furnace, 
And heat the hissiag brand; 

The flames which ye have kindled there 
Shall fire the indiguaat lund! 

Strike deep the glowing iron 
"Till the shrinking flesh consume, 

Then see! yourselves have traced the red 
Handwriting of your doom! 

Read well those burning letters, 
And know what now awaits; 

They mark the “Saviour or THe Stave,” 
They meau your Suiverev Srarzs! 


Now pass it, “The Slave’s Saviour!” 
Our watchword, through the land; 

And be our “oriflamine”’ henerforth, 
The Freeman’s Branveo Hano! 

As rings that thrilling watchword 
Oppression’s heart shall quail, 

And while that Hand is lifted up, 
Our armies shail prevail, 


And think ye, blinded Southrons, 
Your holds are danger-proof? 

See, how beneath your weaver’s hand, 
Grows fast the fital woof! 

That web around Oppression 
Shall coil with deadlicr hurt 

Than round the writhing Herenles 
Clang once the Centiur’s shirt. 

Ho! bravely drive the shuttle 
That fast the woof may grow, 

A banner for our victor march, 
A death-shroud for the foe. 

For in God's own streneth victorious 
The Deliverer shall be; 

And though our blood feed all your land, 
And flesh receive your burning brand, 

The Union fall, or Union stand, 
Tus BonpMan suas pe Free! 








e=__—- =—- ———— SSS 
twsvprcrous Kinpwess,— The Quiney Aurora 
relates the following instance of mistaken kend- 


ness 1 A parent. 

The boy who was killed at the depot of the 
Eastern Railroad in East Boston, about a week 
since, had been in the habit of jampiog off and 
oo the cars fur alone time. and vad often been 
driven away by toe siporintendent. A few days 
befure the superintendent druve him off with a 
shingle, with wiich he struck him tvo on three 
blows. ‘Tho father, instead of reproving the 
boy, commenced an action dgainst the supérin- 
tendent. ‘This emboldened tho boy to continue 
the dangerous practice until le was killed, and 
the father is now left to repent of his telly. 


Look not_mournfully apon tive Past. It comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the Present. 
Itis thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy fa- 

tore withoat fear, and with a maniy heart. 





“What are you erying for?” said Arthur to 
a liltle ragged boy that he overtook on his 
way home from the vi school, ‘Phere 
was something in the kind of erying that led 
Arthur to think that there was some serious 
cause for it. ; . 

“I'm hungry,” said the boy, “and I can’t 
get nothing to eat.’* ig 

He don't go to our school, or he would 
have said get anything to eat.. But Arthur 
did not stop to criticise his language. 

“Why don’t your mother give you some- 
thing to eat?” 

“She hasa’t anything for herself, and she is 
sick and can’t get up.’ 

“Where is your father?” 

“I haven't any. He was drownded away 
off at sea.” 

Drowned, you should say:’? and then he 
was sorry that he had said so, for it looked. 
as though he did not feel for his troubles. 

“Where do you live?” 

“Down there,” pointing to a miserablehut 
in a distant lane. 

“Cgme with me, and I'll get you some- 
thing.” Arthur turned back, and the boy fol- 
lowed him. He had a few cents in his pock- 
et, just enough, as it proved, to buy a loaf of 
bread. He gave it to the boy, and told bim 
he would go home with him. The boy took 
the loaf, and though he did not break it, he 
looked at it so wistfu.ly, that Arthur took hia 
knife and cut of a piece and gave it to him 
to eat; he ate in a manner that showed that 
he had not deceived Arthur when he told him 
he was hungry. The tears caine into Ar- 
thur’s eyes as he saw him swallow the dry 
bread with such eagerness. He remember- 
ed, with some self-reproach, that he had some- 
times compliined when he had nothing but 
bread and butter for tea. Ontheir way to the 
boy's home, Arthur learned that the family 
had moved iuto the place about a week be- 
fore; that his mother was taken sick the day 
afier they came, and was unable to leave ber 
bed; that there was two children younger than 
himself} that their last food was eaten the 
day before; that his mother had sent bim out 
to beg for the first time in his life; that the 
first person he asked told him beggars would 
be put in jail, so he was afraid to ask any- 
body else, but was returning home whea 
Arthur overtook him and asked him what he 
was erying for. 

Arthur went in, and saw a good looking 
woman on the bed, with two small children, 
erying, by her side. As he opened the door, 
he heard the oldest say, “Do mamma, give 
me something to eat.” They stopped crying 
when Arthur and the boy camein. ‘The boy 
ran to the bed, and gave his mother the loaf, 
and pointing to Arthur, said, “He boug't it 
for me.” 

“Thank you,” said the woman, “may 
God bless and give you the bread of eternal 
life.” 

The oldest little girl jumped up and down 
in her joy, and the youngest tried to seize the 
loaf, and struggled hard to do so, but did not 
speak. Seeing that the widow's hands were 
weak, Arthur took the loaf and cut off a 
piece for the youngest first, and then for the 
girl and the boy. He gave the loaf to the 
widow. She ate a small piece, and then 
closed her eyes, and d to be engaged 
in silent prayer. 

“She must be one ef the Lord’s poor,” 
thought Arthur. *17il go and get something 
else for you as quick as I can,” said Arthur, 
and he departed. 

He went to Mrs. Berton’s who lived near 
and told her the story; and she iinmediately 
sent some milk, and bread; and tea and su- 
gar, and butter, and sent word she would 
come herseli, as soon as she got the baby a- 
sleep. 
ine had half a dollar at home, which he 
wished to give to the poor woman. His fa- 
ther gave it to him for watching sheep, and 
told him he must not spend it, but put it out 
atinterest, or trade with it, soas to make some- 
thing. He knew his father would not let 
him give it away, fur he was not a christian 
and thought of little else than of saving and 
making money. Arthur’s mother died when 
he was an infant, but with her last breath she 
gave him io God. 

When Arthur was five years old, he was 
sent to school to a pious teacher, who cared 
for his soul; and knowing that he had no 
teacher at home, she took unusual pains to in- 
struct him in the principles of religious 
truth. The Holy Spirit helped her etiorts, 
and before he was eight years of age, there 
was reason to hope that he had been born a- 
gain. 

Arthur was now in his tenth year. He 
considered how he should help the poor wid- 
ow, and at length he hit upon a plan which 
proved suecessful. 

His father was very desirous that he should 
begin to act for himself in business matters; 
such as making bargains. He did not wish 
him to ask his advice in so doing, but to go 
by his own judgment. After the business 
was done, he would show him whether it was 
wise or not; but never censure him, lest he 
should discourage him from acting on his own 
responsibility. 

In view of these facts, Arthur formed his 


lan. 
“Farther, may I lend my half dollar?’’ 
“To some spendthrift, boy?” 
“1 won't lend it without good security.” 
The father was pleased that his sop had 
the idea of good security in his head; he 
would not inquire what it was for; he wish- 
ed Arthur to decide that for himself. He 
told him to lend it, but be careful not to lose 





it. 

“I'll be sure about that,” said Arthur, 

Arthur took his-half doHar and ran to the 
poor widow and gave it to her, and came a- 
way before &he had time to thank him. 

At night, his father asked him if he had 
put out his money. 

“Yes, str,” said Arthur. ° 

“Who did you lend it tot” 

“I pave it toa starving widow in Mr. Hare’s 
house.” 


There be Pt wry cre bm be dh 


ther’s brow as he std, “Do youeall that leud-4 











_, Did you not 
Have ee a 

“No, sir,” said Arthar, “1 
He opened his Bible, that he had! ready with 
hia fingers on the place, ‘He that giveth, to 
the Lord, cod Teall tat writen promise good 

e t written promise 
security,” : ; 

“Lent it to the Lord! He will never pay 

ou. 
“ ne Yes, he will—he says he will repay a- 
a 

“1 had more sense,” said his 
fathes; but this was notsaid in anangry tone, 
The truth was the old man was pleased with 
the ingenuity, as he called it, ot his boy.— 
He did not wish to discourage that, So he 
took out his purse, and handed Arthur halfa 
dollar. “Here, the Lord will never pay-—l 
must, or you will never see your mouey a- 

in. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Arthur. “In my 
way of thinking,” said, Arthur to himselt, 
“the Lord has paid me and much sooner than 
I expected, too; I didn’t hardly expeet that 
he would pay me in money. ‘The hearts of 
all men are in his bands, and the gold and 
silver are his; he has disposed my father to 
pay it tome. I°ll lend it again,” 

Arthur kept up the habit of lending his 
spare money to the Lord all his days, and he 
was paid fourfold and often several times 
over. 

A very safe way of lending money is that 
of lending it to the Lord.—New York Ub- 
server. 


SCENE IN A COURT HOUSE. 


T have searcely witnessed onc, of any char- 
acter, these four years past. I went intoa 
Court House, the last week, to witness the 
closing defence of a eriminal trial—I was 
mortified and ashamed to see a young bar- 
rister, acting for the government, display the 
zeal of a pirate partizan, for the eonviction 
of the prisoner. Partizan zeal is tolerable 
in the contending counsel in a civil suit,— 
where nothing but money is at stake on ei- 
ther side. Wut bere the result was to be the 
State Prisoa on the one side, to a young 
man with a family of litle children,—2nd on 
the other a suc sessful attempt of the Govern- 
ment to rescue a citizen from punishment, 
which is the legal duty of the State, I hold, 
whenever it possibly can. The law pre- 
sumes innocence, and the State ought to keep 
good the pr ption, if possible, against 
the complainant in its behalf. But the 
young counsellor seemed to /abor to procure 
the unfortunate prisoner’s conviction. I 
would not attribute any wors¢ motive to him 
than a desire to establish a professional rep- 
utation. ‘That he could attempt this, at each 
a tisk of the prisoner, seemed to me hard 
hearted. I have thought highly of the pro- 
fesvion of the Law compared with divinity; 
but really it is a cruel one. He wasa young, 
educa mar—gentlemanly dressed, and 
apparently in easy circumstances; struggling 
before a Jury, agonizing almost, to get them 
to send a fellow, three or four years, to 
the State Prigon. He might aboutas kind! 
have murdered him on the spot. Himself 
would rather be shot dead, than sent there. 
Aud so, evidently, had the wretched prison- 
er. The Counsellor, the Jury and the Court 
did not seem to care any more about him 
than if he had been a carcass they were ex- 
perimenting on, in galvanism. The Jury 
seemed quite at ease, as though they had 
nothing very frying to themselves on their 
minds. The Judge appeared desirous of 
discharging his part creditably,—anxious for 
the Law, but not at all troubled lest that 
young man, the prisoner, should be torn 
from Lis family and sent to the State Prison. 
He might have been troubled about it,—but 
it did not appear. Perhaps if he had cared 
any thing about the fate of the prisoner, it 
would have disqualified him to pass sentence. 

1 went ia, in the afternoon, to hear the 
verdict of the Jury; for I could’nt stay to wit- 
ness the efforts of the young counsel for the 
State. While the jury delayed, I heard the 
rattling of chains, and an officer came in, 
conducting two convicted men to receive 
their sentence. ‘They were chained together. 
One of them had been convicted of passing 
a counterfeit dollar, and the other of altering 
a promissory note. The latter was said to 
be a man of hitherto irreproachable charac- 
ter; and he looked the very picture of despair. 
His entrance and the rattling of his chaia, 
and his countenance of death attracted but 
little attention, and apparently awaked no 
sympathy at all. I was a spectator. I will 
not say any thing of my own feelings.— 
They were undoubtedly morbid. The Clerk 
at length called the men by name and read 
them their sentence. It was serious to then, 
but the clerk did not seem to be aware of it. 
He read it audibly—and accurately, and 
with proper emphasis. It consigned one of 
the men to three days solitary confinement, 
and three years hard labor,—the other to six 
days solitary confinement, and eight years 
hard labor, in the State Prison. ‘This man 
has a wife and seven children. When his 
sentence was read, he settled down in the 
box, as if he had received a bullet in his 
bosom, and his countenance looked as I 
should suppose a man’s would who had re- 
ceived a mortal gun-shot wound. ‘The judge, 
ina pe Be business like way said, “Mr. 
Sheriff let the prisoners be remanded.” He 
then proceeded. in the same tone, to decide a 
se re a continuance of a civil suit, 
about which two attorneys were talking to 
him. They none of thei, seemed to be 
aware of what had ued to the men in 
chains. And when the officer conducted 
them out, one of them looking more like a 
dead man than a living, I alnost wished he 
was a dead man, for his sake and his fami- 
ly’s—and their chains rattled on the court- 
house floor—it escaped the notice of the 
Judge and the attorneys altogether. They 
were engaged in effecting that continuance. 
Those prisonérs came to Concord in the same 
stage with me. 1 talked with the Sheriff 





about them. He said he never had ‘seen a |S 


man suffer like the man I last mentioned. I 


went to him, upon the top of the and 
tried to impaledmne little gleams clase 
lation to bim.« I told him the warden of t 


ona, tat becened.on ta ameaan paealions 


ers foriner!y were teéated—and that there 
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engubaahhennetee Sotietes 
jase. a8 3 ed samme ing for 
him,—but, oh, said he, Pw can’t help ihe. 
absolute ‘despair, 
Teould not help him, sure enough—but J 
fhonght it might sham big. minney 9. litte 
now that I pitied him. The sige aded 
him at the prison » before 7 me 
to my home, and I saw-the wretched’ man 
enter the stone house. Hie followed the 
officer without seeming to notice any object, 
I don’t know as it is allowable to manifest 
the little interest I do here, for a convicted 
and sentenced man—with the State’s chain 
about his ancle. Jt would disgrace, proba- 
bly any paper but mine, But I thought | 
would say thus mich about him. 

When that man comes out of that prison 
again, his children will most of them, be 
growa up, and he will be altered some as 
well as they, May be his wife will not be 
living.—-dtoers’ Herald of freedow. 


From the Temperance Record—Extra. 
CONFESSION OF JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Mr, Gough appeared before the committee 
at the hour Sppstead. His appearance was 
much as heretofore with the exeeption of a 
fallen and softened expression of eounte- 
nance, which became him on so peculiar an 
occasion. Having been requested to speak, 
he gave utterance to the following contes- 
sion, which was pronounced ina firm and 
manly, but modest tone:— 

Beloved Brethren:—To me this oecasion 
seems so extraordinary—it is so different 
frow what 1, and you too, had any reason to 
expect, a few days ago—that you must boar 
with me if my manner and matter also should 
appear rather confused. Indeed, (said the 
speaker, much affected, and leaning against 
the wall,) Jam not well! 

[No language could convey to the reader 
an idea of the tone in which these last words 
were t ttered, nor of the thrilling effect. that 
they had upon his auditors. ] 

I say nor weit—-l speak not of physical 
illness; but it is here—Oh! my God! it is 
here—(he laid his hand upon his heart) who 
shall say what a day may bring forth?) Ah! 
dearly have | learned to appreciate the saered 
injunction of the invincible Paul—*Lethim 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall!” I have, indecd, preached to others, 
and have myself become a castaway! If 
man never forgives me—for I have no right 
to expect forgiveness+-from man—I, in my 
prescut low estate, do still hear a voice from 
Calvary; I heer those blessed tones of mercy 
—*My grace is sufficient for thee!’ (Llere 
the cloguent speaker covered his face with 
his han.s, and burst into a flood of tears.) 

Who says that my disgrace is a dis 
to the glorious cause of temperance? Who 
says that my unworthy apostacy—no, no, | 
will not use that word. Who says that my 
temptation and my weakness entuil dishouor 
upon the great cause of which | have beea 
so unworthy an advozate? Let such, if any 
there be, compare the luss and the gain.— 
Let them eall up the hosts of redeemed men 
and women: let them summon the wives 
and children who, in every town, by the 
seaside and by the woods, in city and coun- 
try, bless God every morning that they rise, 
end every evening that they lay down, for 
the glorious piedge—that pledge which 
snatched a father and a husband from the 
arns of ruin—that drove back the rushing 
wave from their dwellings—that raised the 
fallen man from the miry pit and placed his 
feet upon a rock. 

Would they compare my single fauit with 
all this redemption! who looks at the sun to 
see one spot upon his disc, and then swears 
there is no daylight because that glorious orb 
a a few obscurations upon its sur- 


Nay, what is my own case in connection 
with the Great Temperance Cause? what is 
a fly upon the mill-wheel? what is a drop in 
the ocean? 

Have I, indeed, given evidence of my sin- 
cerity? Oh, let these who think so, if ac- 

tomed to the intoxicating cup—tet them 
try but for one year, for one month, or for 
one week, to conquer the inextinguishable 
thirst that consumes their being—they will 
learn how much sincerity is required to ab- 
stain, for a short time, trom the seductive 
bow]! 
Beloved Brethren! I could not say less,but 
I must proceed with my narrative. You are 
already aware—and thanks to the intemper- 
ate editors, the public are pretty generally 
aware, of the situation in which | was found. 
It is necessary that I give a detailed account 
of the facts. I could well wish to be spar- 
ed this duty; but like the Spartan boy, I 
must nerve myself to endure it, though the 
fire eat into my heart. 

In the city of New York there is a little 
edifice, at the corner ot Ceatre and Reade 
streets, of unique construction, being made 
up principally of glass lights. Here I re- 
paired to get a glass of soda with a‘ friend 
who had invited me, whose natiwne it is unne- 
cessary to mention, as I believe he was 
guiltless of any eyil intention, The soda 
was drawn for me; but the man had no syrup 
in his shop, and used Luc.na Cordial as a 
su 

Such was the peculiar effect of this cordial 
upon me, that I Jost the use of my reasoning 
faculties to a great degree; my old appetite 
for ardent spirits revived in me as if some in- 
fernal demon bad been perinitted to lash the 
unresisting heli of my judgwent—thrown a- 
way the compass—and then let loose all the 
winds of heaven upon my pilotless bark. As 
I walked down Centre street I felt the most 
intense desire for women and wine. As | 
passed the taverns and bar rooms, [ could 
searc!y resist the inciination to rush in and 
satisfy my ravi appetite. 

In passing ran’s corner, I met a youn 
wounan, an acquaintance of some years’ stand- 
ing, who was tying her shoe. Being dark, 
[accidentally touched her elbow in passing. 
he then recog ied me end called me by 
name; | stopped, and after a moment’s con- 





and see a fallen sister whom she was desi 
rous of ng from the abyss‘of tuft! Ag 
it is a part Of my Mission to radecit the lost, 

te rates the fallen, 1. gladly consented, 
eithough anyeqlf siardiag-on the very preci“ 





versation, she requested me te call with her 


& tedious. Gonsere 

a pp Tiger be deseribeil iw 
words game. ' , 

appetite for liquors The hae ‘eh ae 

ound ity the boate only Added 1 the flame. 

T gave to a young woman, and 'procur> 

more; and here my memory fails, >What 


happened afterwards, I can no more. tell than 
the San who struggles with his Fite ro 
the asylum formanidcs. From that tone 
all ts ofits. 

My example, more than words, bids “hiur 
that standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

T hope to be.again in the liek. I hope to 
Stand before the public with afbmy wotn 
and: bruises upon mo—a monument of the 


God! [hope to do more than I have ever 
yet done—to wrest the sceptre from Kin; _ 
cohol, and trample in the dust the mighty foe. 
trom whiciy P any delivered. 5 Out 

Resrect ror Consisrency.—Some time 
siuce two heathen boys were b to this 
country to obtaina Christian edueation. Phe 
evil of ram-drinking had been so impressed 
upon their minds by our Missionaries, av to 
at it, in their estimation, incompatible 
with the purity of religion. On landing, they 
were invited to share a pleasant home with 
n citizen distinguished for hospitality, whose 
kindness they amply repaid by thew cheer- 
ful, artless manners, at their satay, the 
host was visited by a distinguished cigs 
man, whom he, in a most affectionate man- 
nor, introduced to the boys.as a‘ Machanary,” 
(adopting their own pronunciation.) The 
boys seemed awe-struck with the presence of 
so high a dignitary; and seated themselves 
in a distant part of the room, silent and re- 
served. At length the hcst stepped to the 
sideboard aud got the welcome deétanter for 
his guest. No sooner had the clergyman t - 
ken a draught than the spell was dissolved, 
aod springing from their seats they meveu 
off, saying, ‘fle no Michanary! Miching- 
ry no drink ram! at 

O. M. E. Consenence.—Uhe large body of 
Ministers composing this Conterence, convened 
at Cinciansti on Wednesday morning a week. 
Bishop Hanwine ix the presiding officer, and bbe 
Revs Jo M. Trimble was elected Secretary — 
The varios committees mere appuintea & repofts 
teforred to tuidcommnittecs. Oo Phureday anuen- 
ing, Bishop Sev'e, why edhetes to the Method 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was mvited to take 
the chair. ‘The con erence was not willing te 
recogia him: as ite presiding officer, and sdupt- 
eda resu'ution by an slayost neanimous vole, 
explessing it as “inexpedient and highly im- 
proper,” fur Beehops who have separated them- 
selves from the jurisdection of the Methedwt 
Kpiscopil Church. to preside at any conference 
composing vail chur le c 





Strive to be pars ww thoagat, if oar mind is 
free from evil, our actions will be also; let us 
never intend, much leas coinmit a wrong act. 


_- ee, 5 eed 
Man Fyesin ight, wove in light, and bas 

be ng ‘n love. 
AGENTS FOR THE“BU GLE" 
New Garpey—David L.. Gelbreath,. 
Cotumaraxa—Lot Holmes. 
Coot Srrine—T. Ellwood Vitkeors. 
Marisoro’—Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Beatin—Jacob H. Barnes,. 
Canrie.p—John Wetmore, 
Lowetvi.te—Dr. Butler. 
Pot.axn—Christopher Lee. 
Youncstown—J. 8S. Johnson. 
New Lyme—Ifanuibal Reeve. 
Axroxs—Thomas P. Beach. 
New Lisson—George Garretson. 
Cincinnati—William Donalson. 
Sauinevitte—James Farmer. 
East Fatrrizi.o—John Marsh. 
Fattstov Pa.,—Joseph B. Coale. 
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Anti Slavery Pubdlications. 

J. BLIZAZSTH WITCHDOLE, has 
just received and has now for sale at her 


hoarding house, Sarah Galbreath’s, west end 

of High st., the 
FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 

THE CONSTITUTION A PRO-SLAY- 
ERY COMPACT, or seiecTions From 
Tue Mapison Papers. . 
This work contains the discussions on the 

subject of Slavery in the Convention ‘that 

framed the Constitaticn. ‘Those who wish 
to know the character of that instrument and 
the desiga of those who framed it, would do 
well to examine the Madison Papers. Price, 

25 cents. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THIEVES, 
OR A TRUE PICTURE OF ‘THE AMERICAN 
Crvurcna ano Cierey, by S. S. Foster, 

A dark and loathsome, but true picture— 

Price 124 cents. 

COME OUTERISM, or tHe very or: sx- 
CESSTION FROM A CORRUPT CHURCH, by Win, 
Goodell. j 
The arguments are unanswerable. Price 

8 ceuts. ; 

THE AMERICAN CHURCH rae BUL- 
WARKS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY, 
by James G. Birney, © >) oor j 

. Facts indisputable; suffietent to condemg 

all of his, party, who remain in pro-slavery 

churches.—Price 12} ceuts, a 

“GARRISON’S POEMS,” a neat Tittle 
volume.—Price SP eset! siaaals Mi 

“ARCHY MOORK, on tre temoth oF 4 
scxve,” by Riehord Re Hildroth. ' 
One of the most beautifully weitten works 

that has ever been issued from the anti-al:- 

very présk.—Priee 34 ceutd! 

“PALE OPPURING?” weniletionof an'i- 

slavery pieces in pruse Ke vere-—Price 31 

cents. i > fw Ad derwe 

“VOICES OF THE TRUR HBARTED” 
From No. 1 to 6 inelasive, a beantiful aut 

cheap periodical of a reformatory charaetor. 

37§ cénts the set. © 6) ©) oe 

TORTRAIT OF LUCRETIA: MOTT, 2 

alter tp comuct likencse. 

b CORR ss yicy FF bes io ale, 

OHANSINO® LAST ADORESS, tc 
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deeds of rum--a inmosument of the merey of 





